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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tne second annual meeting of the above society was held in Exeter Hall, 
on Friday, the 14th instant. From 2000 to 3000 persons were present. 
On the platform we observed, B. Hawes, Esq., M. P.; J. Rundle, Esq., 
M. P.; D. O’Connell. Esq., M. P.; W. Evans, Esq., M. P.; the Rev. 
Drs. Henderson and Vaughan; the Rev. Messrs. S. Green, T. Archer, 
J. Burnet, J. Carlile, E. Mannering, J. H. Hinton, C. Williams, E. 
Mushett, W. Wall, S. S. England, J. Sherman, &c., &c.; Samuel Gurney, 
Esq.; E. N. Buxton, Esq,; J. Conder, Esq.; G. Bennett, Esq.; C. L. 
Remond, Esq., (a gentleman of colour from the United States); G. W. 
Alexander, Esq.; J. Bullarn, Esq. ; J. Eaton, Esq.; M. L’Instant (from 
Hayti); B. R. Haydon, Esq.; J. May, Esq., (mayor of Ipswich) ; Cap- 
tain Saumarez, R. N.; H. Ashworth, Esq., &c., &c. 

The Cuarrman rose and said, it will be in the recollection of many of 
the old friends of this cause, that the Duke of Sussex has shown a very 
warm interest in the behalf of the oppressed Africans, and that he presided 
ata former meeting of this society. I waited upon him at Kensington, a 
few days ago, and requested of him to repeat the favour by presiding over 
us this day. He expressed the strongest feeling for our cause, and for 
those who have been labouring so many years for its support ; but he 
told me that, in consequence of an attack of influenza some time ago, 
he found the exertion of attending a large public meeting more than 
he could sustain. (Hear, hear.) I regret it exceedingly, and I can only 
assure our friends and this respectable company, that I have no object in 
presenting myself before you, but that of acting in conformity with feelings 
and principles which I have entertained for fifty years. It must be borne in 
mind that our present meeting has not been convened upon any particular 
occasion, or to answer any particular purpose, (hear, hear,) and that the 
room was taken for this object three months ago. We are, therefore, onl 
assembled for theprosecution of our ordinary business. (Hear, hear.) I will 
now call upon the secretary to be so good as to read the report. 

John Scoble, Esq. then stood forward, and said, that before he proceeded 
to read that document, he begged to state, that there had been put into his 
hands a letter from their venerable friend, Thomas Clarkson; who deeply 
regretted that he could not be present upon this occasion. It is addressed 
to the chairman, and is as follows :— : 

Mr. Cuarrman, anv Lapres anp GentLtemen.—I am truly sorry that, 
in consequence of the state of my health, and increasing age and infir- 
mities, I have been deprived of the pleasure of attending the meeti 
which is to be held to-day, and of addressing you again, Last year 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the delightful spectacle in this ve 
place, of hundreds of persons who, throwing aside their different reli- 
gious and political distinctions, met together for the sole purpose of 
attempting to heal the wounds of suffering humanity ; and this was the more 
honourable to them, as these poor sufferers were in distant lands, and known 
to them only by their misfortunes. But, as this pleasure has been denied 
me, let me assure you that my heart beatsas warmly as ever in this sacred 
cause, and that I hope this meeting also will manifest the same kind 
Feelings towards it as were manifested in the preceding year. 

I cannot take my leave of you, without earnestly entreating that you 
will continue your yg to this good cause. Many can further it by 
their purses, and ali by their voices. There are very few who have not 
some friend or other, and if every one here would make a point only of 
making his friend or neighbour a¢quainted with the subject, popular opinion 
would receive a great accession of strength. Nor let it be supposed that 
this is but of little consequence. The popular opinion of England can do 
much, It has done much already with its own government, much with 
France, much with Germany, and not a little with America, and elsewhere. 

I have only toadd my hope that God may give his blessing to the efforts 
made to promote this righteous cause. Iam, Ladies and Gentlemen, your 
friend and well wisher, 


Playford Hall, May the 10th, 1841. 
He had also received a letter from Sir T. F. Buxton, who regretted 
that, in consequence of ill-health, he could not be present that day; he 


Tuomas Ciarxson, 


had received another letjer from their esteemed friend, Joseph John Gurney, 
who was detained from the meeting by particular business. Dr. Lush- 
ington had written to say, that, in consequence of official duties on the 
judicial committee of the privy council, he feared that he should be unable 
to appear amongstthem. Mr. Scoble then read the report. 

[By an accident (for which, however, neither the printer nor the editor 
is accountable), the Report cannot be given in our present number.] 

S. Gurney, Esq. then rose, and said. Before reading the resolution, 
and leaving it in the hands of the gentleman who is to second it, I am in- 
duced to point out the very interesting matter laid before us in this 
report. It will have been observed, that it presents before us the two 
main features of this society ; one is to protect and guard our own emanci- 
pated colonies, and to watch over the workings of that great measure 
by which freedom has been accorded to the negro population—the other, 
and by far the largest field of its operations, is the state of slavery and the 
slave-trade as it now exists in the world. I say the world, for within no 
narrower limits is the operation of this important society confined. It 
must be evident to every one present, that the care which the committee 
has exercised in reference to the laws recently attempted to be enacted in 
the colonies, has been attended with very beneficial results. (Hear, hear.) 
So successful has the great measnre of emancipation been, that prosperity 
is not only dawning, but, I am bold to assert, largely extending itself in the 
colonies. (Cheers.) It is, however, only in its infancy, and a careful 
investigation is required of all the proceedings which are there taking 
— I very much regret, that, on one point to which the committee 

ave directed their attention, that of the mining associations in 
foreign countries, their efforts have not been attended with greater suc- 
cess. I cannot doubt that it is from ignorance of the true bearings 
of the case, that British merchants of high standing and reputation 
still implicate themselves in the guilt of murder—murder of the blackest 
character, for the sake of filling their pockets with gold. (Hear, hear.) Iam 
satisfied that the crime will not admit of being characterized by any milder 
term than that which I have now stamped upon it. (Hear.) Should few 
remarks of mine reach the ears of all those who are involved in it, they will 
be heard by very intimate friends of my own, and I shall not it. 
(Cheers.) I may be allowed to make a few remarks, respecting the , 
and more important field of the society’s operations. It is not my intention 
to depreciate the importance of our colonies, or the interests of their coloured 
populition ; but still, the most important sphere of the society’s labours is 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. When 
we look at the United States of America, at the islands in the West Indies 
under the dominion of foreign powers; when we look to the Brazils ; to 
the effect of slavery in Mohammedan countries, and to the horrors with 
which the slave-trade is carried on, by means of which all those colonies 
are more or less supplied with fresh victims for destruction, the evil 
appears almost too gigantic for any one Associdtion to attempt its removal. 
But be it remembered that, large as it is, every single step that is taken 
with effect is of great value in its results. (Hear, hear.) Every ship that is 
prevented sailing with 200 or 300 victims on board, crammed down ina 
small space, exposed to all the horrors of the middle passage, and then, on 
arrival at their place of destination, consigned to interminable slavery, is an 
amount of good effected, worth all the trouble this society may take, and all 
the expense it may incur. Therefore, though our objects are vast, yet, inas- 
much as each particular is of vast importance, I hope it will be considered 
that this society is well worthy the united support of all those who are friendly 
to thiscause. The peculiar means adopted by this society for effecting the end 
in view, are limited, and rightly limited, to moral, religious, and other pacifie 
operations, One heartily desires that these measures should increasingly 
prevail, and, I cannot doubt but that we shall make inroads in the United 
States of America, and in other countries, until the fetters of the slave shall 
be loosened, and ultimately fall off. (Cheers.) It is only under Divine power 
that we can anticipate any very great and mighty result, but that is no 
reason why we should not always be energetically at work. It is only by 
constantly holding up the standard that we can expect to succeed. There 
are mercantile and other arrangements of great importance, touching the ques- 
tion of slavery all over the world. It is the supply of cotton to this market 
which is the great incentive to the continuance of American slavery, and if 
we could procure that article, the produce of free-labour, from any other 
of the world, a severer stab could not be inflicted on slavery in the United 
States. I am quite sure, that our market is in fact the great maintainer of 
slavery in the United States at the present time, and that no outward 
regulation could be so effectual toits annihilation as a supply of cotton from 
elsewhere. (Cheers.) Far be it from me to allade to subjects which are at 
present agitating the public mind in this country ; but let it be recollected that 
this is the principle that our society must maintain, that while our market is 
open for the supply of American cotton, it is impossible, without the direct 
interposition of the Most High, that our labours can be effectual. The 
abolition of slavery throughout the world is a very large question, and 
could not be fully entered into without taking up too much of your time on 
the present occasion, I shall therefore content myself by moving, 

“That the which has now been read be printed and circulated 
under the direction of the committee.” __ Meanie ‘ 

I have had a paper put into my hands, in which it is stated that the value 
of the cotton imported into this country from America, on an average of 
several years, is about fourteen millions sterling per annum. (Lond cries 





of hear, hear.) 
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The Rev. J. Carxizz rose, and said, while I intend, in the few remarks 
I shall offer in seconding the tion, to abstain, as my pre- 
decessor has judiciously done, from all reference to the questions 
which now the public mind, there is one thing which I think must 
strike and gratify the mind of every one whom I have now the pleasure 
to address. I remember the time when, even in this hall, in order to gain 
access to the heart by convincing the judgment, it was indispensable on 
anti-slavery questions to begin by the discussion of the mere elementary 
principles ; and I remember the time, when we could obtain but few to 
concur with us in the soundness of our elementary principles, that 
slavery—that all slavery—that slavery in its most mitigated forms, was 
entire, ixed, essential evil; involving a violation of man’s inalienable 

, involving an assumption of the divine prerogative—an evil essen- 

to the spirit and genius of our own irable national con- 

stitution. But now, in the arrangements of the all-wise providence of God, 
the great difficulty would be, per aps, at this ~ to find a person who isnota 
thorough -out abolitionist (Cheers). I rejoice to see your ve- 
nerable form in that chair (cheers), and this platform occupied by 
men who have borne the heat and burden of the day ; because it shows 
our determination, and their determination, not to be outdone by the new- 
om zeal and the new-born sympathies of certain modern abolitionists. 
(Laughter and cheers). It is exceedingly gratifying to see the new-born 
zeal and newly developed sympathies to which I refer; but, while it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and delightful even to hear a class of men 
saying, we consider slavery to be a sin, and weconsider that the negros 
j have the very first claim on all the convictiens of our judgments, and on 
all the affections of our hearts, it is more deeply interesting still to see 

E this class of persons giving to the world practical, convincing demonstra- 
4 tion of the soundness of their recent profession, by doing justice to those 
: who were the subjects and the victims of their former oppression (Hear). 
4 I remember to have read, and I trust we all remember to have read, a 
deeply interesting case of repentance and conversion, a man whose repent- 
ance and conversion are, for instructive purposes, recorded in the evange- 
lical history. I remember to have read of a man who had once crushed 
the poor by his oppression, and by his essential injustice: he was a tax- 

; he was fond of high taxation, he was a very monopolist in his 

3 and yet, when this man was brought, by an influence and by an agency 
which I need not state, more explicitly to discover a new-born zeal in the 
cause which he was led by that agency to mp one of his very first acts 
was the declaration, under the abelian and the melting influence of a new 
and heavenly principle, that he was ready to make restoration fourfold to 
the s BF age § been the victims of his former oppression (Cheers). 

I ask, I demand, that those who display this new-born zeal shall carry out 
their sound and salutary principles to all its just and legitimate 
conclusions (Cheers). I demand that the rights and the claims of the 
poor at home (immense cheering) shall be regarded equally with 
the righteous demands of the negros, whom Britain, by an influence 
from above, was led to emancipate from their unjust and unrighteous 
thraldom. I demand, that the claims of the one shall not be put in 
opposition to the claims of the other; but that our right sound prin- 

shall be carried out into all its practical operations. (Immense cheers.) 

Dearly as I love the very name of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, and high, immeasurably high, as I consider the honour of having 
my humble name in any sort of connexion with that noble institution—(and 
my connexion with it in days that are and my unofficial connexion with 
it in present times, I shall place amongst the highest, noblest privileges of 
my life) if ever the day should dawn (and it may appear presumption, even 
to allude to its possibility) that the society should dare to consider the 
claims of our domestic poor, and place them in opposition to those who are 
the immediate objects of its benevolent regard, I will throw its ungrateful 
honours at its feet, (lou* cheers,) and, retiring far from its corruption and 
crime, I would carry out the sound and salutary principle, and endeavour 
to save the sacred cause of Be sa from such an unmerited disgrage. 
(Long continued cheers.) I know the men with whom it has been my 
honour and my happiness to act far too well, to suppose that such a day 
will ever dawn in their official history, (cheers) ; and I rejoice in having 
this opportunity of stating my full and entire conviction, that any apparent 
collision into which they have been brought with those to whom, in com- 
mon with them, I feel that our cause is placed under an immeasurable 
obligation, has been the result, not of circumstances of their selection, but 
of circumstances over which they had not the slightest control. (Cheers.) 
I rejoice in having the pupertantty of thus very briefly, and without any 
pre-meditation, expressing my ated attachment to this sacred cause, 
and my full and entire conviction, that those who constitute the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society will pursue their onward straightforward 
course; and that while, as members of this society, they strictly, and with 
fidelity adhere to the one great principle upon which the society is based, 
they will show, as citizens of the state, a just and righteous regard to the 
claims of the at home ; and that they will thus carry out the great 
scriptural, divine principle of universal benevolence to man. (Loud and 
long continued applause.) 

resolution was then put and agreed to. 

The Rey. J. Burner rose and said, the resolution which I haye been 
requested to move is as follows. : 

** That whilst this meeting deeply deplore the extensive prevalence and 
unutterable horrors of slavery and the slave-trade, as sanctioned, upheld, 
or countenanced, by pretense christian and other powers, they espe- 
cially lament their existence in British India; and emphatically call on the 
people, the legislature, and the government of this countsy, by their influ- 
ence and authority, to accomplish the entire and immediate abolition of 
these enormous evils, and to declare that, henceforth, every portion of the 
British empire shal] be the asylum and home only of the free.” 

In directing your attention to the resolution which I have just read, 
allow me to say, that around me I am glad to see the old friends of the 
anti-slavery cause, and I am glad to see in this hall such a large assembly 
come together to give their support to that noble cause. Many did pre- 
dict—for we have at all times oy ton connected with that cause—as 
is the se vdihg tocar questions when they are moving the minds of 

—many did predict that there would be nothing more of anti- 
slavery feeling in the country, after the abolition of slavery in our West 
he lus associated with home—for we still connected 
our colonies with our homes—it supposed would at once be with- 
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would evaporate, and leave us without knowing what to do with anythi 
that remain of the spirit of f ronrwmigs Saeongst us. (Hear, aes 
Now I think this meeting shews that those predictions were vain, as were 
many other predictions, This meeting shews that the old friends of the 
British slave—and I am glad that in reference to the West Indies we can- 
not speak of British slaves now—this meeting shews that the old friends 
of the British slave are still the friends of the slaves of all nations through- 
out the world. Patience and perseverance will do much, and I am glad to 
say that our worthy chairman has set an example of patient perseverance. 
For half a century he has been labouring in this cause, (cheers) and is 
labouring in it still. During forty years of that half century, he abstained 
from sugar when it was pr uced by slaves, and, on the day that the slave 
was set free, he returned to his sugar again, to shew that, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had learned to live without it, now that the free man was to 
be employed in its production, he would renew his old habit, and cultivate 
his own taste to support him in his labour. This was consistency—patient 
and persevering consistency—and this should read to every one of us a 
lesson of patient perseverance. But the resolution which I have to 
move calls upon you, and upon this meeting, to lament the prevalence of 
slavery throughout the world. We have amongst what are desi 
Christian powers, six millions of slaves still! (Hear, hear.) What an awful 
fact! We have laboured for our own slaves in the West Indies, and we have 
succeeded ; but how deplorable is the fact, that six times as many are still 
held in bondage, and that too by powers bearing the Christian name! Our 
sympathies must not cool down, our exertions must not be relaxed. The 
cry of all these individuals, still labouring in the same circumstances in 
which our slaves were once placed, must be heard and answered by us ; 
and we must work by moral and religious means to carry out the great 
principle of freedom, until all Europe shall have felt its influence and 
power, and until every crown worn by a man or a woman, associating him- 
self or herself with the Christian name, shall render itself honoured in 
lending its influence, its authority, and its power, in breaking the fetters of 
its enslaved subjects (Loud cheers). If the friends of the slave are to be 
silent, and leave the European powers indolently acting, or altogether 
indifferent in reference to this great question, we shall be guilty of a 
dereliction of the principle we have always professed to maintain, as the 
lovers of freedom. But it may be said, have we not done all that 
we can do? Have we not entered into treaties? Have we not resolved 
upon the seizure of slaves? Have we not resolved upon the appointment 
of commissioners to try these cases, to liberate those that are seized, 
and to condemn the vessel in which they have been found? And what 
can we domore? We can do this, we can tell those powers thus acting, 
that, so long as they keep a market for the slaves stolen from their homes, 
so long commercial cupidity, commercial depravation will steal them from 
their homes, (Hear, hear.) We can say to those who have made treaties 
with us, you tell us you cannot execute them: it will not do for us to say 
ou can, but will not; but we can say to them, you must destroy slavery 
in the colonies; and then the robberies, the murders, the plunders in 
Africa, carried on by commercial cupidity, are at an end for ever. Shut up 
the market, and no more customers will come to it. (Loud cheers.) Let 
them know that no slaves can exist in Cuba, that no slaves can exist in 
the Brazils, and in the different colonies where they are now labouring 
under oppression, that slavery there is now at an end, and there will be 
no more plunder of the sons of Africa for the slave market. (Hear, hear.) 
But as long as the slave market is open, and slavery exists in those coun- 
tries, who can say to what extent the plundering of Africa may still be 
carried on ; and who can set bounds to skill cultivated by the love of gold, 
which can bring its talent into the market for the purpose of supplying 
slayes, wherever there is found a slave-mart to dispose of the plunder? 
gaa applause.) We seek therefore the annihilation of slavery, as well as 
e annihilation of the slave trade ; and, if we find the treaties are grappling 
with the trade, we endeavour by principle to grapple also with the minds 
of those who have the power to struggle with slavery itself. We hold up 
in all its moral deformity the wickedness of slavery ; we hold up in all its 
impolicy the injustice and inexpediency of slavery ; we hold up in all its 
profanity the irreligion of slavery, and can we continue to propagate these 
views of its baseness ; and are the sovereigns of Europe so blind, and the 
governments of Europe so sealed against all conviction, that they will never 
be influenced by this public cry! Certainly not. (Cheers.) But we 
have one particular province of our own still, which deprives us of the 
honour of proclaiming that our beloved sovereign is ng longer the Queen 
of slaves. (Hear, hear.) Yes, there are slaves still under the British 
crown, and to these slaves I am now to direct the attention of the meeting. 
(A voice, that’s a lie.) ~ I have no objection to excite the interest and the 
feelings of any individual in connexion with this question. If he bas an 
interest and a feeling on the side of slavery, I wish to call out that feeling 
and that interest, (loud cheers, ) I wish to employ both in the consideration 
of that question. If he has no interest in slavery, and im the feelings 
created by it, I wish to call out his feelings and interest on behalf of the 
principles of freedom, philanthropy, and patriotism. (Cheers.) A slight 
interruption, therefore, mr such a meeting as this,‘so far from being a matter 
to be deprecated, really becomes relieving ; and just as the traveller,wearied 
on his journey, is pleased to see, at the turning of a corner, an unexpected 
milestone to tell him of his progress, so we have no objection whatever, 
when any individual shows he is taking an interest in the question before 
us. (Loud cheers.) We have no wish to speak to cold hearts and 
dormant affections ; if, therefore, we can kindle any interest and any 
feeling upon such a great and important question, I should say that in- 
terest and that feeling furnish a part of the steam-power (laughter,) by 
which we are to carry out the question, in its progress through all the 
lands that hold their fellow-men in bondage, until at last the mightiest 
sovereign that sways the most potent of Europe’s sceptres, shall feel that 
the interest has become so great, and the feeling so high, that he must 
join in the demand which each man makes for the freedom of his fellow. 
(Loud cheers.) I return to the question, whether there are slaves among 
our own subjects in the distant parts of our own empire. I look at 
once at that part of the empire embraced by the resolution: 1 mean the 
East Indies. There we have slaves, call them servants if you please, as 
some designated the slayes we once had in the west ; but that did not de- 
lude us, and we must not be deceived by name. If there are individuals 
who have learned to designate things by their right names, there are 
also individuals who have learned to designate things by their wrong 
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moment impose upon me. When we look on the Indian empire, and reflect 
on the circumstances through which it has passed, we can see at once the 
reason why so many slaves are there; and we can see at the same time 
what we have to do for the purpose of giving them their freedom. It is 
well known that India was possessed by the Hindoos, previously to the 
period when the Mohammedans conquered it. The Hindoos had various 
classes of slaves, amounting to fifteen different sorts, for slaves are allowed 
to be held by their shasters. The Mobammedans conquered the Hindoos, 
and of course the Mohammedan law gained the ascendancy over India, 
when the Mohammedan arms had spbdued that country, and the Mobamme- 
dan law, based on the Koran, also allowed slavery. Hence, in India, we have 
a mixture of Mohammedan and Hindoo slavery interlaced with one another, 
throughout the whole extent of country. When the British government 
became possessed of that territory, they again subdued the Mohammedan 
power that had previously overcome the Hindoo power. It then became a 
question, how were the mixed nations to be governed in future by the Bri- 
tish, who had now risen to the ascendancy ? It was agreed, that, in the case 
of inheritance, marriage, and caste, the Hindoos should be regulated by 
their own laws, because they told on habits peculiar to themselves, without, 
as it was supposed, interfering with the community at large ; whilst the 
Mohammedan criminal law was to be considered the criminal law of India, 
that law having had for generations the et during the period of 
the Mohammedan power. But where is the law by which the slave is to be 
recognized, and all the slaves of these two different communities, the 
Hindoos and the Mohammedans, to be disposed of? Were they to be tried by 
the Hindoolaw? No, that law had only a reference to inheritance, to mar- 
riage, to caste, and there it ceases. Then they were not to be held slaves 
by the Hindoo law, inasmuch as it only affected the objects to which I have 
referred. Were they tobe held slaves by the Mohammedan law ? The Mo- 
hammedan law recognizes those as slaves only who have been taken in war, 
or who are the descendantsof those who have beenso taken. The slaves in 
India were not in this position. They were not slaves by the Hindoo law, be- 
cause they touched not the question ; they were not slaves by the Mohamme- 
dan law, inasmuch asmany of them came not under that law, not being taken 
in battle nor descended from those so taken. What then was to done 
with the question? We put it to the Hindoo and Mohammedan lawyers, 
and what was the result? Native lawyers—I should state, that native law- 
yers are the assistants of the British judges in India, where natives are 
concerned. They give their opinion on the law on which British judges are 
to decide. Their opinion is hot to supersede that by the judges ; they are 
rather to assist them in forming an opinion of their own. When the 
Hindoo lawyers gave their opinion upon this question, they admitted that 
the letter of the law did not hold any man to be a slave any longer; but they 
said the spirit of it did (Laughter), and the British adopted this idea, 
(hear,) and these persons have been allowed to the present moment to 
remain in slavery. The Hindoos and Mobammedans to whom I have been 
alluding, and whom my resolution calls upon me to allude to, have left 
these to the present moment in slavery, upon the presumption that the 
spirit of the law is against setting them free—that the spirit of the law 
holds them slaves, while at the same time the letter of the law does not. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, I wonder what would be said of any British judge 
who could not quote you the terms of any act of parliament for a decision 
he gave—who could give no form of words from the statutes, no prece- 
dents in common law ; but who would tell you, that, whilst he could point 
to nothing definite, there was something like a spirit—an evil spirit cer- 
tainly, (Hear, hear,)—there was something like a spirit and a genius in 
the law ; and that this invisible spirit, this invisible genius, not named in 
any reports of authority, not named in any statutes, but still haunting the 
mind of the judge, as the evil genius of Brutus haunted him, and threat- 
ened to meet him at Philippi—that this genius was at work, and the 
judge pronounced his decision under his authority ? (Hear, hear.) What 
indignation would it excite in this empire, if a judge were to pronounce, 
by an undefined and undefinable spirit of the Jaw, that millions of our 
fellow-people were justly and legally made slaves? (Hear, hear.) Yet 
that is the case in the East Indies. But many will say that this is a mo- 
dified system of slavery, and you may call it only service; but it is 
allowed to be slavery by all Indian authorities, by every member of both 
houses of the British parliament, and by every individual who has paid 
any sort of attention to the subject. But these men are not badly treated 
it may besaid. Are the people in India so good,so kind? Are the untu- 
tored Hindoos so gentle? Are the uninstructed Hindoos so sympathetic? Are 
the Mobammedans so far above christians, that you can trust the liberties 
and the persons of individuals in their hands, quite sure that they will not 
be injured on account of their bondage? (Hear, hear.) Why, then, they 
must be very far beyond those called christian. (Hear, hear.) The fact 
is, I would not trust the freedom of any man in any man’s hands. If I 
had the modification of his bondage in my own power, and were per- 
mitted to state the definition of that modification ; if | were allowed to im- 
pose any restrictions I chose upon the claims to the person and labour of 
the man, that might be urged by him who had became his possessor, I 
would still say that this man, whatever the modifications may be, must be 
aslave ; and I dare not, I cannot give any countenance, even to a modified 
system of slavery. Let us hope that those who are in this predicament in 
the East Indies will soon be called our fellow-subjects ; but in the mean- 
time let us call them slaves, for slaves they are. They can be, and they are 
bought and sold. (Hear, hear.) ©! but says some friend of their mas- 
ters, they are attached to the soil, and cannot be sold but with the soil. Why, 
the only difference between this and slavery elsewhere, simply consists in 
their being like the land itself—in the one case they are never permitted 
to leave it, and in the other they are sold away with it. But if you sell a 
man, I care not what you sell with him. (Cheers.) You may sell the 
globe, and say he is not a slave because he goes with it. He is a slave, in 
whatever way you treat it. (Cheers.) But it may be said, has nothing 
been done about this? Yes, much has been done. What was done when 
Earl von was in power? An attempt was made to get the slaves declared 
free; and it was thwarted, and successfully thwarted. When the East 
India oe charter was renewed, what was done by the House of 
Commons? provision was embodied in that act by which they were 
to become free at a fixed time. What was done in progress of that 
act? After it had passed through the House of Commons it was changed, 
and, instead of providing for their freedom, a commission was appuinted to 
zeport and inquire. This was in 1833, and we have heard nothing of the 





commission from that day to this, (Hear, hear.) We must just begin 
again where we were in 1833; we must just send the q uestion | 
before the House of Commons, and let us see whether they understand it 
now, after waiting seven years for the promised results of the amendment 
Soencictd and cheers,) which the measure received while ~— through 
the legislature. Let us remember that we have in the East Indies five 
times as many slaves as we had in the West. (Hear, hear.) Never for- 
getting this, let us labour onward in the course which that circumstance 
brings before us. If any should say, O! but you will shake our 
Indian empire, let us remember the old Roman proverb, ‘‘ Do a 
tice, and let the heavens come down.” (Cheers.) We have 
often seen justice done, but the heavens never came down. faa 
newed cheers.) ‘Taking the very worst result, however, as possible, it 
is our duty to do justice. Shall we continue slavery for any empire? 
Why, if we are disposed to countenance slavery for the interests of an 
part of the community, we may find interests pleaded against us at all 
times for the support of slavery. But, without dwelling longer upon the 
subject, I shall commit to you and to the meeting the resolution which I 
have read ; but in doing so, I cannot help adverting to the circumstances 
under which we have been called together. A great cry was raised in the 
country, and a great cry was raised in the town—great and ominous whis- 
perings went the round of both houses of parliament, that now there must 
be some wondrous clashing amongst the old anti-slavery friends. Those 
who are interested in monopolies and those who are interested in free trade 
(loud cheers) must now come together, and unite their efforts, and act 
against the administration that they have previously been used to 
support and to uphold, and we shall see strange things at Exeter Hall. 
Now here we are, and we see the old faces, and we hear the old voices, 
and the old principles, and we see the old friends of the slave, just as-. 
sembled in their wonted peaceable manner, endeavouring to carry out the 
liberties of the whole human race, as far as those liberties have not yet 
been enjoyed. (Cheers.) If it should be said, however, that it does look 
somewhat ominous, let me remind you of what has been already stated, 
that the meeting was determined on three months ago; and that the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of last summer gave it as their decision, that 
through the medium of fiscal regulations, and in every other way, it was 
right to discourage slave-grown produce, If the committee had thought 
proper to come forward with a substantive resolution to this effect, it 
would only have been acting out the resolutions of the Convention, 
and acting in consistency with the principles of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. There was no getting up of this meeting, therefore, for a particular 
occasion, and the individuals who thought that there was, thought so, 
just because they were getting up something for the occasion, (hear, 
hear;) and when an individual is engaged about anything suspicious, 
he thinks he cannot be the only rogue in the community; (cheers 
and laughter;) he supposes that other individuals are necessarily 
plotting some terrible thing as well as himself. (Renewed laughter.) 
The meeting therefore to-day, presents itself in its usual aspect to the 
community at large. If any should say that slaves at home are ne- 
glected, we answer, not by persons who belong to the Anti-Slavery 
Society. Look at the individuals who have endeavoured to improve our 
prisons and prison discipline, (hear, hear) ; at the individuals who have 
endeavoured to improve the working of our manufactories. (Hear, hear). 
Look at the individuals who endeavoured to cheapen every thing that 


could be cheapened, both bread and government, (laughter, and tremen- 


dous cheering), are* they not the very people that exerted themselves, 
in connexion with the liberation of the slave? While they look at the 
black man, and pity his sufferings, and seek his freedom, they look at 
the white man and sympathise with his sorrows, and seek his improvement 
(loud cheers), for they wish to see him improve himself. Look at them, 
and you will find them attending meetings for his education and his culture, 
that they may give him the opportunity of knowing his own interest, feel- 
ing his own weight, knowing his own importance ; and that they may school 
him into his proper place in the community, and énable him, with a moral 
power which none can resist, to assert his moral rights. (Cheers.) It 
is useless, therefore, to say these lovers of the blacks forget the whites. 
(Hear, hear.) You will find them as much abused for seeking to enlarge 
the freedom of the whites, as they were abused for seeking the interest of 
the blacks. (Hear, hear.) Therefore we feel ‘we can quietly look across 
our vastly extended Indian territory, and say to all the friends of man, 
there are your fellow-subjects, suffering from year to year, commissions 
appointed and neglected, credentials opened and closed, without any 
effect, while acts are proposed and successfully opposed, or while acts 
are pased insufficient for the purpose of conferring freedom; say this 
shall be done no more. Let India, with her rich productive valleys, yet 
stand out in her own sunshine, that Britain’s flag may not be degraded 
amid India’s bondage. If any should say that we cannot govern them 
if we shake their prejudices, we answer again and again, the best autho- 
rities have assured us, that we shall shake more of their prejudices in 
giving them their freedom. (Cheers.) Let us, at the same time, watch 
all the movements of our government in conneixon with the condition 
of slavery, associated with the other powers of Europe, and let us stimu- 
late and urge, by all fair and honourable, moral, religious, and just 
means, every man in office, till every official has done his duty, and 
until slavery in European countries shall be thrown back into the recollec~ 
tions of history. (Loud and Jong continued cheering). 


E. N. Buxron, Esq., in rising to second the resolution, said, I feel 


great diffidence in addressing you on the present occasion, partly because 
| have never taken any share in the measures and proceedings of this 
society, and partly because I am surrounded by gentlemen so much better 
qualified to address you. I have come here to-day, not on any specific 
ground, but by the desire of my father, in order that I may express to the 
society his feelings and my own—that the committee deserve the thanks 
of all the friends of humanity, for the course which they have taken with 
respect to slave-grown sugar. (Hear, hear.) It would be entirely foreign 
to my wishes or intentions to enter into anything like a political discussion. 


1 am not come here to inquire if it is the duty of the legislature to reduce | 


the price of sugara farthing or a half penny per pound; but I do say, as an 
abolitionist, whether it be right or wrong, that every man ought to know, 
that, if they reduce the price of sugar by the admission of slave- 

sugar, they will greatly increase the evils of slavery. (Mingled cheers 
and hisses, which lasted for a considerabie time.) I hope 1 feel as much 
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distress of the i lation of 
Cheers) I am myself an inhabitant of fields, and 
the inhabitants of this country are often reduced to 

I do not, therefore, in coming here, say whether you are ai or 
in doing so; but I do say, and I repeat it, that if you admit so 


‘much slave-grown sugar that the revenue shall derive an increase of 
seven 


hundred thousand pounds per annnm—(Confusion, in which the 


“conclusion of the sentence was lost.) I am happy to say that I have ex- 


pressed my opinion on this subject, 1 have also expressed the opinion 
father holds. I have tio intention of speaking on politics, but I 
‘must say, that there is no person in this room who more highly regards her 
bass pene present ministers than I do. (Cries of Oh, oh! Jaughter, hisses, 
cheers.) I will say that I firmly believe that no minister ever occu- 

d the colonial de ent in this country, who was more enlightened 

| and ge g as and more determined to carry them out than Lord John 
. I cannot forget which party it was in this country that abolished 
slavery (Renewed and protracted cheering); at the same time, I must 
repeat the observation uttered by Mr. Burnet, that come what may we 


- maust ex our principles. The motion that I rise to second relates to 
oy org 


that point at least they were all agreed, that it was 
a disgrace to this country, that, after having given twenty millions sterling 
to abolish slavery, we find it still exist, not among thousands, but millions 
of our fellow-subjects. 

A working man, who gave his name Martin, of Birmingham, here 
rose at the extremity of the Hall, and claimed the right to address the 
meeting. After some ineffectual efforts to make himself heard, he 

the Hall, and ascended the platform. Mr. Henry Ashworth rose 
at the same time, and for some moments they contested their priority of 
claim to address the assembly, but Martin ultimately gave way. 

Mr. Henry Asuworts then proceeded with his ress ; but, on its 
being to him that his observations had no reference to the reso- 
lution before them, and that, if he wished to propose a substantive reso- 
lution at the close of the ordinary business, there would be no objection 
to it on the part of the committee, he stated that he should avail him- 
self of the offer which had been made. Having resumed his seat, 

Martrw then rose, but had not utterred many sentences, when, the 
meeting perceiving that his remarks had no connexion with the resolu- 
tion, the uproar and confusion completely drowned his voice ; and, having 
obtained permission of the Chairman to address them at the close of the 
usual proceedings, he retired. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Captain Saumarez, R.N., rose to move— 

™ this meeting, in view of the manifest p of the anti-slavery 

_ Cause in various parts of the world, consider that grateful and reverend 
acknowledgments are due to the Most High, for the measure of success 
with which He has favoured it; and they take encouragement to prose- 
cute, with renewed zeal and diligence, its noble and christian objects. 

“‘ That, regarding the magnitude and importance of the great objects of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and their bearing upon 
social happiness, civilization, and christianity throughout the world, this 
meeting commends that society to the generous sympathies, and the 
liberal support of all who are interested in the welfare of the human 
race.” 


.  Letus give glory to God for the deliverance of mankind, and not be led 
way - our private feelings to other matters than those for which we are 
specially convened. I feel bound, asa British officer, to bear my testi- 
to the advantages which the Anti-Slavery Society has conferred on 
the British colonies in particular, and on mankind in general. I have 
been employed in the West Indies, and was there when slavery univer- 
sally Srevailed. What was the operation of slavery? It separated hus- 
band from wife—child from parent, and enabled the proprietors to tear 
asunder the strongest feelings of humanity. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaueuan briefly seconded the resolution, which was 

and agreed to. 

D. O’Connett, Esq., M.P., then rose to move— 

“‘ That this meeting rejoices to learn, that, amidst the various discou- 
ragements felt by the abolitionists of the United States of America, the 
cause to which they are devoted is steadily gaining ground, at no distant 
period, they trust, to triumph over every obstacle: to them the meeting 
extend their warm sympathy and zealous co-operation, and they solemnly 
¢all on all who profess the christian name in that country to clear them- 
selves of the odious crime, that they may bear their united testimony 
against a system which violates the dearest rights of mankind, and is con- 

to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 

“* That whilst this meeting tender to the government of this country their 
grateful Gost gy ao for the deep interest it has manifested in the 

ion of the foreign slave-trade, and the attention it has generally 
pad to questions affecting the freedom and happiness of the human race, 
they feel bound to record their disapproval of the recognition by the Bri- 
tish government of the independence of Texas (a state which, by its fun- 
damental laws, has legalised the existence, and provided for the perpetuity, 
of slavery and the slave-trade, as at once derogatory to the national 
5; rag calculated to increase the sum of human misery and degra- 

ion. 

‘* That this meeting regard with intense interest the proceedings of the 
goverrment and people of France, in relation to the abolition of slavery in 
its various colonies, and cherish the hope, that no measure which has not 
for its basis the complete and unccnditional emancipation of the slaves, 
will either be introduced into, or receive the sanction of, the legislature ; 
that, by the just and speedy termination of so hateful a system, the honour 
of that great nation may be advanced, and a noble example set for the 
imitation of other nations.’ 

‘He moved also the appointment of the officers and committee. 
I cannot help rejoicing that, under the circumstances, so much of unity 
and good temper appears amongst us. When coming here, one of my 
friends asked what business I had to attend this meeting, 
laughter), and asied, that i rh were dissensions, differences, and a 
sput among vourselves. I told him at once, that, upon the great princi- 
of anti-slavery ilanthropy, humanity, and per benevolence, 
ys De anxiety for the spread of liberty all over 


and arde: 

the face 1 there was no difference whatever. ) 
My worthy is one of those very amiable rk see 
sensibilities are exceedingly alive to their own interests, and who 


are astonishi compassionate when you touch any lucrative monopoly 
of their oan ee who never before knew what the anti-slavery spirit was. 
(Laughter and cheers). He reminded me of one of our friends, from 
whom I may differ in his view of the present question, but upon prin- 
ciple we are both ed. If I venture on that vote to differ from a man 
ot mighty mind—the most powerful advocate—the most learned lawyer 
—the judge of the strictest integrity—the christian patriot, 8s whose 
—_ t career the sun of benevolence shines with uneclipsed glory—if I 
differ from Dr. Lushington on that vote, I trust I am entitled to stand on 
the same platform with him in the cause in which he has so powerfully 
laboured, and in which I have zealously, but humbly followed. (Cheers.) 
It has been said, that, having obtained emancipation for our West India 
slaves, your business is done, you may shut up shop. (Laughter.) Is 
your work done? (Hear, hear.) Are there not six millions of the African 
race still in a state of slavery? (Hear, hear.) Our business, so far from 
being done, has not, as yet, well commenced. While there is one man 
held in slavery our business is not completed. (Cheers.) We must 
see slavery abolished from civilized society, aye, and from barbaric states, 
before our business is accomplished, and we can repose tranquilly. (Cheers.) 
But then I was told, that, if the business of the Anti-slavery Society 
was not at an end for any other reason, surely it was for this—that noble 
lords, and right honourable baronets, and gentlemen of great influence, 
have at last discovered that they are the real anti-slavery men. They 
now allege that they always hated slavery, that they detested the idea of 
it. (Hear, hear.) I remember that, when I applied to the House of Com- 
mons to have the lash taken off the back of females, I thought it 
impossible that any being in human shape could resist such a motion as 
that. But it was resisted, and by whom? By our modern anti- 
slavery advocates, (Loud cries of hear, hear.) They are ready to obtain 
gold at the price of Africans blood, and at the price of the starving 
manufacturer. (Loud cheers.) It is a mockery, a delusion, to speak of 
their humanity, when their humanity runs in the same currrent with 
their interests. (Cheers.) They seek to deprive the manufacturer 
from earning wages, to drive him to a prison or a poor-house, 
—to separate his children from him in that dungeon of misery, 
and invoke the sacred name of humanity to sanction their hypocrisy. 
(Hear, hear.) They may be statesmen; I deny that they are 
christians at all. (Cheers). Away with our false friends. eee 
I will vote for the introduction of foreign sugar (Loud cheers. 
—stop, let me finish the sentence—provided that it be the produce of 
free labour. (Cheers). Will our worthy hypocrites in the House of Com- 
mons assist me ? (Cries of “‘no,no,”) Not they, forsooth. (Applause). Will 
they sweeten the poor man’s cup in Ireland? The consumption there is 
but one single ounce per head per week. In proportion to the prosperity 
of any country is the consumption of sugar. It is the most healthful of 
all condiments that belong to human food. It has abolished leprosy, it 
has coloured the human countenance, and it gladdens the human heart. 
But I am told that we shall injure the West Indians. I do not call them 
vagabonds, but they are the most exacting gentlemen that ever lived. 
(Laughter). Have you not put twenty millions in their pockets? Are 
not the people of England taxed one million and a half every year to pay 
the interest? And yet they are so greedy, that they want to tax you £3 
millions and £4 millions more! (Hear, hear). They remind me of Lord 
Donoughmore, who was constantly asking a certain Lord Lieutenant to 
increase his estates, until at length the latter became so tired of his im- 
portunities, that he told him that, if the government gave him England 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, he would ask for the Isle of Man as a 
cabbage garden. (Laughter and cheers). It is the same with the West In- 
dian proprietors. I am not disposed to gratify them to that extent. They 
have got our £20,000,000, and they are entitled tono more. The hon. and 
learned gentleman then referred to the successfufresults of emancipation 
in the West'India colonies. He had lately seen the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Guiana, who had authorized him (Mr. O’Connell), to state the following 
fact. Three estates had been purchased by a jointstock company of 
negros, for the least of which they paid 80,000 dollars. There was in 
the neighbourhood a gentleman who had acted with the greatest humanity 
as the agent of three or four estates. He(Mr. O’Connell) was happy to 
say, that that gentleman was an Irishman. They made a bargain with 
him to pay him £500 per annum to manage the estate for them, and 
bound themselves to follow out any made of cultivation he would direct 
(Cheers). A school was established, 300 children attended it, and the 
Roman Catholic bishop declared, that more merry, better disposed, good. 
natured children, he never saw than those little blacks. They had not 
been above five months under instruction when they were publicly exa- 
mined, the governor being present. Instead of showing inferiority in 
mental power, there was even a greater readiness in them to learn than 
in the children of the whites, because they were actuated by a greater 
desire for, instruction. (Cheers). Would the yellow miscreants of 
North America again impute to the African race intellectual infe- 
riority? The governor examined several children taken indiscriminately, 
and was so astonished at their attainments that he requested a copy of 
the school books. The honourable and learned gentleman then animad- 
verted in strong terms upon American slavery and the internal slave- 
trade, and dwelt upon the hypocrisy of suppressing the African slave 
trade, when their only object was to increase the price of indigenous slaves. 
He then referred to the recognition of Texas as,an independent state by 
the British government, and, after expressing his abhorrence of the laws 
enacted by the Texans for the “as tare of slavery, and characterising 
their charter as written with blood and sealed with the impression of the 
hoof of a demon, stated his determination to bring the treaty recentl 
entered into by Lord Palmerston under the consideration of the Briti 
parliament. He was a general supporter of the present government, be- 
cause he thought that, if they were displaced, a worse would follow; but 
he would not be a supporter or a partaker of-the misdeeds of any mini- 
ster. Lord Palmerston had said that he had recognised the Texans, be- 
cause by that means European literature and European public opinion 
would get among them, and they would be ashamed of keeping their 
in bondage. (Laughter.) It was a mockery. Lord Palmerston, 
good, sweet man, hoped to coax the birds from the bushes, and when he 
had done that, he would perhaps be able to coax the Texans to give up 
their slaves, but he would not be able to effect it before. (Laughter and 
cheers.) They had made a law that negros should not be sold under 
execution. It bore the aspect of humanity, but what was its true cha- 





racter? A fraudulent debtor ran away from North America to Texas, 
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taking with him his negros. His creditor followed him, with proofs es- 
tablishing his debt, but the sree arrived planter had nothing but his 
negros, and they could not be sold to discharge it. The Texans had em- 
ployed the American and the British press to deceive the public mind 
and to convince the British people that that country of outlaws and 
runaways, whose ident lived in a house built of five or six logs, with 
the chimney outside, (laughter) was a mighty state, so healthy, that 
neither Paradise nor Connaught were to be compared to it. (Laughter.) 
It was true that some few Poe were healthy, but they were only known 
to be so by the contrast. (Cheers.) Let stock jobbers and loan lenders 
beware of Texas—it was a poisonous swamp, in which they might, as a 
return for their money, catch the yellow fever, but they would catch 
nothing else. (Laughter and cheers.) If they had anything to do with 
those loans, they would rue the day when they advanced them. (Hear, 
hear.) His trade was agitation on behalf of justice. (Hear, hear.) He 
was an advocate for a fair representative government all over the earth, 
and he contended that every man in the British dominions, who attained 
the age of manhood and had a fixed habitation, whether a lodger or a 
proprietor, ought to be represented in the British parliament. (Cheers.) 
It was by such meetings as the present that they were stimulated in the 
work of the regeneration of mankind. It was meetings like this which 
enabled him to express his indignant scorn at the political hypocrisy of 
statesmen, who pretended to weep at the sufferings of humanity, while they 
were only sighing for office. (Loud cheers.) That shout was just and gener- 
ous. (Cheers.) It was said, John Bull was remarkable for his good sense, 
and saw as far through a millstone as the man who made it. (Laughter.) 


Could he not see that theirs was a flimsy pretext, and not a scheme to be 


worked out for the sake of humanity? Let it not be forgotten, that the 
West India planters in their own country consumed nothing but slave 
grown sugar. It was brought to England, entered at the Custom-house, 
refined, and then exported, there being a drawback of the duty. (Hear, 
hear.) He never knew a case of drawback of duty in which there was not 
a little swindling. It was sent to the West Indies, and consumed on 
the estates of the Goulburns, the Grants, the Gladstones, and the San- 
dons, who were delighted that they got it so cheap, and that it tasted of 
the blood of the negro. (Hear, hear.) The honourable and learned 
gentleman then alluded to the corn laws, and concluded by calling on the 
meeting not to cease the prosecution of their object until every slave was 
free. He sat down amid long-continued cheering. 

[Before the conclusion of the honourable and learned gentleman’s 
speech, Martin and his associates disappeared from the platform as by 
magic, and no further interruption was offered to the proceedings.] 

Mr. C. L. Remonp, on rising to second the resolution, said—In the few 
remarks which I propose to offer on this occasion, I shall confine myself 
to the merits of the resolution. I approve of it throughout, and I hope 
you will do the same. The friends of the coloured man in America have 
been wont to despond; for never, while Great Britain pursues the course 
she does at the present time, can they hope to carry their course to asuc- 
cessful termination. It is in vain to attempt the annihilation of Ame- 
rican slavery, while that system receives the encouragement now afforded 
to it in this country. (Hear, hear.) I know that the question is a diffi- 
cult and a troublesome one ; but, inasmuch as the anti-slavery party of 
Great Britain have been the chosen instruments of the Almighty for car- 
rying out the great doctrine of human rights, I hope they will continue 
to stimulate their friends in America. If ever there was a class of the 
fellow-inhabitants of any portion of the civilized world which deserved the 
co-operation of philanthropic minds in this country, it is their fellow- 
abolitionists, comparatively few in number, in the United States. (Loud 
cheers.) I was one of 17 members of the first Anti-Slavery Society 
formed in America. From that time to the present I have been ac- 
quainted with all their movements, and they have had to make larger 
sacrifices, and to undergo deeper sufferings, than any other class of men 
in the world who have associated for so noble and good an object. (Loud 
cheers.) The foreign slave trade, to say nothing of the domestic slave 
trade in my own country, never flourished to such an extent as at the 
present moment; and we cannot hope to lessen it while it continues to 
be so lucrative, arising from the consumption of slave-grown cotton in 
this country. I cannot but regret whenever attempts are made to call 
away the minds of persons met for the discussion of this great question. 
(Cheers.) When the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society cannot 
stand on its own merits, then let it fall. (Hear, hear.) I need not refer 
to the thousands of coloured people who have been driven to a premature 
grave, by the impetus which Great Britain still gives to slavery. The 
system which we wish to see destroyed rolls on unheeded by recreant 
Americans, and, for having spoken the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, I have been stigmatised as a traitor to my country. 
Sooner than approve of the system of slavery in the United States, if I 
must take the alternative of being the oppressed slave or the oppressor, 
give me the condition of the former. (Loud cheers.) Give me the 
chance, if I may so express it, of being the poor slave rather than the 
oppressor, when they shall meet at the bar of God, and there shall be no 
question of bank or anti-bank, tariff or anti-tariff. I trust thatthe day is not 
far distant, when, in my own beloved country, as well as yours, mankind 
shall be considered great only as they are good. (Cheers.) a pre- 
sent day, in the United States, men, women, and children, are eriSlaved 
for the complexion they wear. If a man there has one drop of African 
blood flowing in his veins, it not only dooms him to be an outlaw, but ex- 
poses him toseizure asa slave, But, if the growth of cotton in the East In- 
dies be taken up as it ought by the British public, slavery will become 
the great question of the day in America, and it will soon be terminated 
(Cheers.) Liberty has a name in my country, but in practice it is com- 
pletely dead. (Cheers.) Ihope the meeting will bear with me while I 
read one or two extracts confirmatory of the remarks I have made. | 
will refer to a source which has had a powerful action on a great and in- 
fluential part of the district of Columbia. If a coloured man goes to 
Columbia to attend the funeral of a deceased relative, he is liable to be 
seized, bound, and detained till he proves his freedom. (Hear, hear.) 
He must prove it while immured within the bolts and hars of a dungeon, 
otherwise he is sold as a slave. (Hear, hear.) There are two young 
men being flogged as slaves, whose father receives a pension for his ser- 
vices in the revolutionary war. (Hear, hear.) The extract to which I 
refer is taken from the Natchez Free Trader, which, in co ying an ac- 
count of the great meeting in Manchester, England, with be to the 
growth of cotton in India, says— : 





“It may be remembered that when Capt. Baylis, of the British East India 
forces, came to this city, in the early part of last summer, for the purpose 
of getting men acquainted with the process of raising cotton to accom- 
pany him to India, the Free Trader was the first journal to expose and 
denounce his plan, as a dangerous scheme to undermine the prosperity of 
the American planters, and rain the sale of their great staple. In no 
measured terms of rebuke, the Free Trader denounced both those 
and influential planters in Adams county who lent themselves to 
Capt. Baylis in his designs, and those nine young men from the states of 
Mississippi and Louisiana who sold themselves to the ancient and invete- 
rate enemy of their native land; but, at that time, the acting editor of 
that journal knew not the whole enormity of the insidious scheme. Little, 
pe , thought those young planters and overseers, when they con- 
sented to go to India, that they were to be used as ‘tools in the unholy 
hands of the abolitionists! (Hear, aes 

“* Of the startling fact that the East India cotton growing project is 
but a powerful organization designed to overthrow the system of domestic 
slavery in the American states, we have now the most ample evidence. 
This evidence we hasten to present to our readers ; it is pepe impor- 
tant to the south, and merits all the deep attention which it will surely 
receive. . . « « 

** The attitude of the south in sustaining the patriarchal institutions 
of slavery at this moment is full of interest. England is arraying its vast 
moral, commercial, and political power against us. The ocean queen 
is about to work her thirty millions of white slaves and serfs in the jungles 
and on the plains of India, for the express purpose of rendering the labour 
of three millions of black slaves in America unproductive and of no value. 
This will be done. There is no vacillation or weakness of purpose in the 
English character. (Cheers.) All India will, in a year or two, teem like 
a vast bee-hive with the cotton enterprise, cheered on by the fratricide 
abolitionists and mock philanthropists of the northern states. Meanwhile, 
O’Connell, the Irish agitator, is invoked to agitate his piers ae ed . 
slavery on this side of the water, while, both in Ireland and ; his 
roaring voice is perpetually lifted up in abuse of the noble-hearted, the 
independent, and the fearless southern planters, as well as the American 
character at large. The Kirk of Scotland thunders her anathemas against 
the American Presbyterians, because they will not excommunicate slave- 
holding church members. The Wesleyans and the Quakers are per- 
petually using clerical influence against the rights and peace of our social 
institutions. The royal consort of the Queen of England is not ashamed 
to preside over the opening of a meeting, vauntingly called the ‘* World’s 
Convention,” the chief business of which was to abuse American insti- 
tutions—where Birney, once a slave-holder, and the negro Remond, side 
by side on the same platform with the highest bishops of the church of 
England, and with O’Connell, lifted un their voices, traitors as they are, 
against their own native land; all joining in full cry against a domestic 
institution which has come down unbroken from the ‘ world’s grey fathers,’ 
the holy pratriarchs, with whom angels walked and talked.” (Laughter, 
and very loud cheers.) ; ; 

I have only to add, that, if speaking before so large an audience as this 
on behalf of freedom constitutes me a traitor, I am proud of the appella- 
tion. (Cheers). I expect to return to my native country soon, and 
have said nothing here which I shall not say there, and which I have not 
already said there again and again. (Loud cheers). I have been in danger 
of my life cn more occasions than one, and before slavery is abolished it 
is probable that I shall again. I believe that there will be more martyrs 
to the great cause of emancipation thanone. Let slavery in America be 
abolished, and it will then be a happy country, and England will receive 
the gratitude of the coloured man for the efforts she has made. (Loud 
cheers). 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

Witiiam Evans, Esq., M. P., rose to move— : 

“That this meeting rejoices in the steady progress of education and 
religion among the emancipated slaves of the British colonies; in their 
uniform obedience to the laws ; in the better understanding which is gra- 
dually taking place between them and their employers, and in the conse- 
quent advance in the general prosperity of those dependencies of the 
British Crown: and assures the emancipated classes of the un 
|interest it feels in their welfare, and of its determination to watch over 
‘and protect their rights, to call for the purification of the administration 
, of justice, and to insist on the security of the inestimable privileges con- 
ferred on them by the act for the abolition of slavery. 

‘‘ That this meeting regards with inexpressible regret the row notorious 
fact, that the British Mining Companies operating in Cuba and Brazil 
have been possessors of slaves, to the appalling number of four thousand 
and upwards; having purchased’them in violation of British law (which 
declares every such purchase to be feldny), and holding them in violation 
of every principle of humanity aud justice.” : 

T am certain that you will rejoice in the statements here made, and which 
I believe to be literally true, of the improved condition of the liberated 
negros, manifested in their earnest desire for education, and in the pro- 
gress they have made in industrial habits. (Cheers). You will also 
receive with that scorn, indignation, and disgust, which I felt in read- 
ing it, the latter part of this resolution. : yest 

G W. Acexanper, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said, it is not 
my intention, at this hour of the meeting, to address to you many obser- 
vations, but I am inclined very briefly to refer to the two circumstances 
which form the subject of the resolution. {t is, indeed, a most heart- 
cheering circumstance to those who have laboured, whether long or short 
in the cause of negro emancipation, to know that, where only a few 
years since 800,000 of our fellow-subjects were enduring the severest 
degradation of suffering, there are now to be found 800,000 happy 
freemen. (Cheers). !t isa most gratifying circumstance, to find that 
they have conducted themselves in a manner most worthy of _admi- 
ration, and far beyond what could reasonably have been anticipated. 
(Cheers) It is also pleasing to reflect, that this must have a power- 
ful influence on slavery throughout the world. It has deprived those 
who’ were opposed to emancipation of one of the strongest argu- 
ments on which they were accustomed to rely, viz. that the negro is unfit 
for liberty. (Cheers.) The latter part refers to Englishmen holding 
shares in the mines of Brazil and the Island of Cuba. Allow me to 
state a fact mentioned to me very recently, when in Spain, with regard to 
the manner in which the planters are accustomed to treat their slaves in 
Cuba. A highly respectable individual, who resided there for many 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. [WEDNEspay, 
Neate ld me, that it tly occurred that slaves were destroyed by _ THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
: ee He stated, that, when aconsiderable temptation is offered, [From the Morning Chronicle.) 


; rice of sugar, to procure as | acrop as possible, a pro- 
pritor wl a ask r if is is. poate to procure 2000 
instead of 1500 by forced labour. The managers reply, that the 
slaves are looking well, and it may be effected, but it will be at the cost 
of twenty or thirty lives. The proprietor makes his calculation, and 
draws a balance between the increased quantity of sugar and the pecu- 
value of the slaves, and, if he finds that it will yield a profit, he 
desires them to be forced, and thus the negros are destroyed. (Loud 
cries of hear, hear.) It is impossible for those who are acquainted with 
such facts to feel other than a very strong hesitation at encouraging the 
the introduction of Cuba and Brazilian sugars into this country, without 
the least regard to an “nego considerations. I should greatly rejoice 
in the circumstance of: this sugar being excluded from the English market, 
by whatever men it may be urged. We have no regard to political 
parties, but we have regard for consistency of principle. In acting out 
the principle laid down when the society was first formed, and in carry- 
ing out the resolutions adopted at the Convention, we feel that we have 
done our duty ; and we are prepared to abide by the consequences. We 
felt that it was our incumbent duty to protest, before the country and 
the whole world, against the intiotention of a system based on the loss 
of human life, and the increasing traffic of the slave-trade on the coast of 
Africa. I ask is it right that these countries, having increased to a con- 
siderable extent their commerce by their very iniquities, should ask us 
on that ground to take their sugars into our market? I will not dwell 
on this point. I will just refer to one circumstance, to which the reso- 
lution Jeads me, which is, that there are Englishmen connected with the 
mines in Brazil and Cuba, who are lending their countenance to ail 
the iniquities to which I have alluded. A few individuals, who be- 
came connected with” the Brazilian Mining Company without 
being aware that they had slaves, felt it to be their duty to 
remonstrate against it. (Hear.) They did so at a meeting held yes- 
terday ; two hundred persons were present, and out of that number only 
seven voted for the emancipation of the slaves. (Shame, shame.) There have 
been individuals classed as hypocrites, and they must be hypocrites, who, . 
while they could advocate the exclusion of sugar, could vote for the conti- 
nuance of this practice. (Cheers.) I know no terms in which to express my 
indignation at such conduct. I could not shake hands with a man guilty 
of this crime, or acknowledge him as a friend, whatever his station, while, 
in fact he is a party to murder anda daily system of robbery. (Cheers.) 
I trust that the feelings of the British public will not allow the continu- 
ance of a system so calculated to promote slavery in other lands ; with 
such facts before us, I question whether any disinterested man can do 
otherwise than come to the resolutions adopted by the London com- 

The motion was then put and agreed to. 

J. Conver, Esq., moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, 

Mr. H. Asuworrs in seconding it, stated that the meeting appeared 
so fully impressed with the views which he himself entertained, that he 
should not propose the resolution he had intended to bring forward. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the meeting separated. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


Resprctep Frienp,—I cannot but suppose that many, whilst perusing the 
pages of the Anti-slavery Reporter, have been pained by the reflection, that 
y are constantly wearing upon their persons, and using in their houses, 





‘the produce of the labour of slaves. The prospect is cheering of our sup- 


plies of cotton being one day drawn from the British possessions in India, 
or, perhaps, from the free home labour of —- 1 would put the 
inquiry to all, whether we should continue to suffer ourselves, however 
unwillingly, to be a party to the great crime of slavery? and, whether we 
are doing what we can in the cause of abolition, whilst we continue to be, 
as consumers of the production, the great supporters of the system. It 
may be objected, that, unlike {the case of sugar, the public have no means 
of distinguishing in articles made from cotton, the production of the one 
hemisphere from that of the other. But if the public, or any part of it, 
manifest a determination not to touch the unhallowed produce of labour 
wrung from the slave, there is little doubt but that shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants will be found, upon whom we may depend for a 
supply of free-grown cotton only. Nay, we may hope that some of these 
will rejoice at the opportunity of shaking their hands from receiving, how- 
ever indirectly, the gain of oppression, from being, as it were, links in the 
sia chain that binds the limbs, and fetters the spirits, of our brethren in 
ndage. ; 

The rejection of slave-grown cotton by this country could not fairly be 
c as the effect of national jealousy, since we shall only be with- 

ling from the slave states of America, the same encouragement which 
some amongst us refused, in the case of sugar, to our own West India 
Colonies, Is the satisfaction forgotten, with which many, of various classes | 
and religious communities in this kingdom agreed to abstain from West 
India sugar? And is it less incumbent upon us, and will it be a less ac- 

table testimony in the sight of Him, who hath commanded us to let our 
light shine in the world, to abstain from the use of American cotton, for 
the growth of which such vast numbers of our fellow creatures toil in 
chains? And now especially is the moment arrived for this step, when we 
hear India, whose resources and necessities have never yet been measured, 
calling to Great Britain, from whom she has suffered much, to remove 
many a heavy burden, and to permit rather than help her, to assume her 
high but long lost rank amongst the enlightened and productive nations of 
the earth. 

As I have not seen this subject mentioned in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
or elsewhere, these remarks may serve as a hint to some one of more ac- 
quaintance with the difficulties, and more able to judge of the’practicability 
= the object than I am ; and I shall be glad to see the question taken up 
_Of course, the above observations will apply equally to all other articles. 
of ee well as to cotton ; so that, as far as ible, we may 

there be 


hay grasiey f fostering or countenancing the sin of slavery. 
Pe me e any proectin im Por py countries which is ~~ 
grown elsewhere by free-labour, our conduct, with regard to such articles, 
may admit of further consideration ; but f am not aware that such is the 
case. 


Heath, near Wakefield, 4th Month 7th, 1841, 


I am, thy friend, 
Cuanizs Tyrer. 





Tue following extract of a letter from Sir T. F. Buxton contains the 
baronet’s opinion on the question which is now occupying the attention of 
parliament :— 

ey I can have no hesitation in saying, that, in my opinion, the best and 
wisest course that we can rary is to enforce the prohibitory duties 
against slave-grewn sugar, that is, against the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. 
It seems to me one of those questions in which ordinary rules are to be 
disregarded, and in which considerations of political advantage must be 
made to yield to the superior law of moral duty. We cannot admit the 
produce of Cuba and Brazil into home consumption, without giving a 
vast impulse to the growth of sugar im those countries; or in other 
words, without giving the strongest encouragement to the slave-trade. 

“‘ The question, then, presents itself in this form:—Shall England, 
which has hitherto been the only hope of Africa—which has cheerfully 
paid £20,000,000 for the emancipation of her own slaves—which has, as 
some of us think, derived more true glory from this, than from Trafalgar 
or Waterloo—which, persevering in the cause of humanity, is now send- 
ing out an expedition to effect in a new form the extinction of the slave- 
trade—shall this England, which has hitherto thought no labours and no 
sacrifices too great for the accomplishment of this special object, now 
turn round, and by a single act do more for the promotion of the slave- 
trade than she has ever done for its suppression ; and be the very means 
of pouring down upon Africa a more aggravated load of misery, ruin, 
crime, and desolation, than she has ever yet endured? I cannot think 
that it will be for aamoment pretended, that we should be justified on 
principle in taking this course; and if this be true, such a course cannot, 
in the long run, prosper. A temporary relief, no doubt, the country may 
obtain ; but at what cost? Such inconsistency would tarnish the cha- 
racter of the country in the eyes of the civilised world. Our high pro 
fessions—our appeals to other nations, calling upon them to relinquish 
from fear of God, and in pity to a quarter of the human race, the 
iniquitous gains of the slave-trade—the boast we have made of superior 
humanity—all these would be held up in mockery against us when the 
world shall perceive, that for the sake of revenue, and for the sake of 
effecting some reduction in the price of an article of consumption, we 
have resolved, with our eyes open, to do that which must necessarily 
produce an increase of the very trade which we have hitherto pretended 
to detest. 7 

“‘ But we shall lose more than reputation. We shall forfeit His favour 
who rules the destinies of nations. Enlightened as this country is on the 
subject of the slave-trade, and knowing well that guilt upon the largest 
scale and to the most intense degree inseparably cleaves to it, I can con- 
ceive no national crime more likely to call down the vengeance of God, 
than for us now to become knowingly parties to the extension of that 
traffic. President Jefferson, himself. a slave-holder, said, ‘I tremble 
for my country, when I remember that God is just.’ When Great Bri- 
tain shall have been bribed to give direct encouragement to the trade in 
human flesh, shall we not have reason to fear that such a crime attended, 
as in our case it would be by such consummate hypocrisy, would bring 
down upon the nation some heavy chastisement? These are the leading 
considerations which present themselves to my mind, but there are others 
which must not be lost sight of. There seems good reason to believe, 
that the high price of sugar is but a temporary evil. I think we may 
reasonably expect that many of the difficulties which have hitherto ex- 
isted in the West Indies will cease; and we may hope, that the islands 
will not continue to suffer from unfavourable seasons. Again, the quan- 
tity of sugar coming from the East Indies is increasing every day, and 
will, without doubt, go far towards the reduction of prices. As a ques- 
tion of pure policy, would it not be better to give an impulse to the 
growth of sugar in our own territories in the East and West Indies, than 
to confer such a bonus on Cuba and Brazil ? 

‘* Another point should he borne in mind. ‘The government, of course, 
cannot say that they are driveu by necessity, and by the overwhelming 
voice of the country, to dispense with the prohibitory duties. There have 
been, I take it, no demonstrations of any great anxiety on the subject on 
the part of the people. The noise that is made is not very loud, and it 
proceeds rather from the merchants, who want to sell Brazilian sugar, 
than from the populace who want to buy it. If the matter should be laid 
clearly before the public, and they should be made really sensible that 
they can only obtain foreign sugar through the medium of the slave-trade, 
they would not call upon the government to instigate such crimes and to 
mera ad such horrors as they know belong to the slave-trade, for their 
relief. 

‘When we proposed the abolition of slavery, it was tauntingly said, 
‘ the public are your friends now; but tell them they shall have their will, 
that slavery shall cease, but they shall pay for it, and you will hear no 


pmore of anti-slavery meetings and petitions.’ 


‘* Slavery was abolished, and a tremendous mulct was thereby imposed 
upon the people of England; and it must ever be remembered, to their 
honour, that no one petition was presented against it while the measure 
was in progress; and not a murmur, as authenticated by any public re- 
monstrance or petition, has since been heard.” 





Jamaica.—The New York Sunday Morning News gives the 
following extract of a letter, dated Jamaica, 4th of March, 1841—‘* We 
have now a new cause of confusion, excitement, and speculation. A few 
days since two large British steam-frigates, fully armed and equipped, 
arrived and anchored in Port Royal harbour. Yesterday two more of 
these formidable visitors made their appearance, and the four are now 
anchored in the proximity of the fort. The destination of this fleet is not 
known: indeed, it is kept a profound seeret, I think, from even the 
island authorities. From recent demonstrations and movements, how- 
ever, it is most probable that an attempt is shortly to be made to wrest the 
island of Cuba from the government of Spain.” 

In the Times and Chronicle it is stated, that about sixty blacks 
from Jamaica, had been found in the island of Cuba; that thirty of them 
had been shot by the military, who were hunting the remainder. They are 
represented as anti-slavery emissaries. They were, at all events, British 
subjects ; and such a transaction cannot but form a subject of prompt and 
serious interposition on the part of the British government. Mr. Turnbull 





will certainly not permit this atrocity to pass without very grave notice. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN MADRID. 


Tax following is a translation from a Spanish paper, (the 
Hurricane) published in Madrid, dated the 6th of May, 1841. It 
is an extract from a series of accusations inst Don Claudio 
Pinsillor, Intendant of Havana, and Count of Villanueva. i 

« It is said he has protected the commerce of slaves, thus levelling 
the road to Cuban prosperity. We admit this; but this protection 
is a crime against wounded humanity ; it is a political crime ; and 
it is a crime also which the law punishes. The prosperity of Cuba 
does not depend on its continuing to sustain, in contravention of 
att, pe and treaties, this horrible tra which cries out 

esolately for human and divine vengeance. The labour of the 
negro is not necessary, neither is it the most productive, for 
fertilizing the rich lands of intertropical countries. But, even if it 
were so, how does the white man assume the right of the European 
to enslave and make the negro work, to increase his pleasures and 
posse his avarice? Slavery, which demoralizes and brutalizes 
equally the master and the slave ; which makes them both cruel, 
ferocious, indolent, and without a or calculation ; which 
in its cost, is so very dear, and whith, moreover, 1s paid with 
blood and tears, and with the degradation of the two races; 1s 
already proscribed in all civilized communities : and if it is pre- 
served in some of the states of the American Union, even there it 
produces its frightful effects, for the warning and punish-ment of 
those who infringe the laws of nature.” 





BRITISH OFFICERS AND THE SLAVE-HOLDING 
MINING COMPANIES. 


Tne fact that officers of the British service, both in the army and 
navy, have accepted engagements in the employment of the slave- 
holding mining companies having been brought under the notice 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee, they have 
addressed to the secretary of state for foreign affairs, the following 
memorial, on this very inconsistent and dishonourable practice :-— 


To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount Palmerston, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lorp,—The deep interest which her Majesty’s government 
has uniformly taken in the suppression of the African slave-trade, 
the promptitude with which your Lordship removed the late con- 
sul of the Havana, and the orders which (it is understood) have 
been issued to prevent any of the civil functionaries of the crown, 
from being directly or indirectly en in aiding or countenanc- 
ing the slave-trade, in those countries where it is still unhappily 
carried on, and in which they may reside, induce the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to call your lord- 
ship’s attention to a painful fact respecting another class of the 
servants of the crown, who, they have every reason to believe, are 
directly implicated in upholding that enormous crime. 

Your lo “44 is fully aware, that there exist in this country 
companies which have invested large capitals in mining specula- 


tions in the Brazilian empire. These companies hold and use as }- 


their property upwards of two thousand slaves, no inconsiderable 
number of whom (as well as many others now dead) have been 
purchased out of slave ships, to supply the waste of mortality in 
their slave-gangs, or to meet other exigencies of their establish- 
ments, in defiance of the laws of their country, as well as in 
direct contravention of those of the empire in which their opera- 
tions are carried on. 

In connexion with such establishments gentlemen of the army 
and navy have been engaged, as chief commissioners, directors, or 
superintendents, to the grief of those most anxious to terminate 
this inhuman and revolting traffic, and to the great dishonour of 
their country. These persons are in the pay of the companies, and, 
it is understood, have the entire control and management of their 
affairs in Brazil. 

Holding commissions, as some of them do, in her Majesty’s 
navy, a portion of which is actively employed on the coast of that 
empire for the suppression of the slave-trade, the committee deem 
it highly inconsistent with the duties of their profession, and with a 
just respect for the laws of their country, as well as disgraceful to 
the commissions which they bear, for them to be, in any way, 
accessory to the continuance and extension of an evil which her 
ange thd government, and the people of this country, generally, are 
so desirous of putting down. 

The committee would venture, not only to point out to your 
lordship the flagrant inconsistency of officers in the pay of her 
Majesty being thus engaged, but the evil influence which such 
conduct exerts, in giving currency to the idea entertained by Bra- 
zilians, that, after all, the people and the government of this 
country are not sincere in their philanthropic endeavours to 
abolish the slave-trade ; but are influenced by the basest motives 
in seeking its suppression—namely, the determination to destroy 
their property, and to cripple and restrict their commerce. 

The committee would therefore respectfully urge upon the 
government, through your lordship, the necessity of immediately 
issuing a general and peremptory order, forbidding such engage- 
ment in future, on the part of any persons holding her Majesty’s 
commission ; and marking the practice with the signal displeasure 


of the crown, 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Groree Bennet, Chairman. 


es 





HAVANA SUGAR, 


‘Tere has been handed to us a. copy of the following paper, 
which, we understand, has been widely circulated in the 


Guernsey (where sugar and coffee are largely consumed) 
by some young women interested in the abolition of slavery. 4 


READ AND REFLECT. 


Havana is a chief town and district in the West Indian island of Cuba. 

Cuba belongs to the Spaniards. 

The labourers in Cuba are slaves. 

For Cuba twenty-five thousand young men are taken by force from 
Africa every year. 

War never ceases in Africa: seventeen thousand barrels of powder, and 
an immense amount of fire-arms, are supplied every year to African chiefs, 
that they may attack towns, lay them waste, and seize the inhabitants to 
sell them for slaves. 

. 5 ge = the gp! Africa are wars excited, begun, and carried on 
or the sole purpose of seizing men, women, and children, and ing 
them off into cue, . Bihcias 

Villages are often pounced upon at night, and set fire to. Old men, 
women, and children are murdered, and the young are carried off into 
— SLAVERY. ; ; age 

‘he native negros, the aboriginal people, the sav as we call them. 
thought of no zi wars : people called Civilized cal slain hire them 
to lay the land waste, teach them to burn villages, to murder, and to sell 
their fellow-men. The white men grow rich by the destruction of the 
black men. 

The seh expe and agents of the ships buy young men as we buy cattle. 

Men who are free—men who live peaceably in their own land, in their 
own homes—men who have their fathers and mothers, their wives and 
children around them are torn away suddenly from all that is dear to 
-_ ; their children, their parents—their wives, are often murdered before 

eir eyes. 

Fond here men are fettered and chained, and are driven from the interior 
to the western coast. They are hurried along with the fiercest cruelty; 
on the march they are flogged and tortured, and, when they can goon no 
further, they are left to die of hunger and thirst, or are murdered, 

Many die during the journey. Sorrow and torture, and the terror of 
stavery kill them; the first grasp of the tyrant breaks the liberty-loving 
heart. 

And all this fiendish cruelty is set to work that sugar and coffee may be 
grown by force in Cuba. And all who use Havana sucan help all this 
cruelty. 

Those who live over the journey to the coast are sold to agents and 
captains. r 

They are forced on board the slave-ship; are hurried down between 
decks ; they are packed as if they were sacks full of merchandise, not 
human beings full of life. 

They are crowded, and crushed, and crammed together. They can 
neither stand, nor sit upright, nor stretch their limbs. 

They are placed sitting, stooped, crippled up, ranged in rows, alternately 
back to back and knee to knee. When they lie down, every atom of 
room is covered; a mouse could not walk between them. They are ranged 
like pins when you place them close together, heads and points. 

The passage occupies about fifty we 

Multitudes die from disease and suffocation on the passage. 

When all these sources of mortality are summed up, it is found that, 
for every slave who is alive in Cuba at the end of six months, two hun- 
dred human beings have been miserably murdered ! 

When the slaves arrive at Havana they are sold by auction, as we sell 
horses. 

Soon after they arrive and are forced to work, numbers die. 

All are worked to death in ten years. 

The slaves in Havana have no wives, no children. The supply of 
labourers is kept up by bringing them fresh and fresh from Africa—twenty- 
five thousand every year. : 

They are seized in Africa ; they are brought from Africa; they are sold 
in Havana; they are worked to death ; ; they are flogged; they are 
tortured; they are ground into their graves in ten years. 

What is all this cruelty for? To make sugar—Havana Sucar. 

In the sugar season the slaves are kept at work for twenty hours out of 
the four-and-twenty. , 

Havana Svcar is drenched with human blood. 

Don’t buy Havana Sucar. 

Don’t sell Havana Sucar. 

Don’t take a present of Havana Sucar. Don’t put Havana Sucar 
into your tea or coffee. Don’t have Havana Sucar in the house. 

Think of Havana Sucar with horror and disgust. 

Hate the very name of Havana Sucar—the produce of Stavery—the 
produce of the murder-bought labour of Stavery. 

Tell every one that Havana Sucar is the produce of robbery and 
murder, Tell every one that it is clotted with human blood—with the 
blood of the Africans! 

Don’t use Havana Sucar. Don’t use anything from Cuba, until the 
slaves there have been made free. 

Don’t disgrace yourselves by supporting Stavery. BR 

As you love your own Frrrpom—as you reverence christianity—hate 
the very name of Siavery. 

British West India Sugar is the produce of the labour of free men. Not 
long ago they too were slaves. By cruelty they were forced to work— 
they worked lazily, heavily—they had no heart, no spirit ; they were set 


free, and with Frrepom came work in earnest, peace, security, prosperity, . 


happiness, piety. Freepom filled the negro heart with gratitude; FrexpoM 
made labour light ; Freepom blotted out the memory of the heaviest wrongs 5 
Frerpom found the negro a home, and parents, and wife, and children ; 
Freepom filled the negro’s heart with love to God—with hopes of heaven. 
Help the spread of Freepom throughout the world. 
There are slaves in the French West Indies; there are slaves in the 
Danish West Indies; thore are slaves in Brazil; there are slaves in 


| Texas ; there are siaves in Cuba; there are slaves in the East Indies; : 


there are three million slaves in liberty-boasting America! 
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_ Help those wha labour to set them all free—-who labour to set mankind 
of every colour in every climate free ! 

_ Write about Freedom—talk about Freedom with all your heart—love 
Freedom,—hate Slavery ! 


= 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The verses sent us from Newcastle-on-Tyne, are respectfully declined. 

Subscriptions and Donations to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, may be forwarded to the Treasurer, (G. W. Alexander, Esq.) 
at the Society's Office, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

Communications for the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter also should 
be sent to the Office of the Society, as above. P 


Anti-Slavery Weporter, 


LONDON, May 1978. 


























InziiicENce from various and distant portions of the world, of a 
ps ae interesting and encouraging character, will be found in our 
columns to-day. We refer particularly to the articles relating to 
Spain, Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and Cuba. The whole 
system of slavery totters, and the cause of emancipation is ma- 
king a healthy progress which secures its triumph. 

*+ Letters and papers from the United States, inform us of the good 
health of our friend, Mr. Sturge, and of his cordial welcome 
ye Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

iety. 





THe debate in which the proposed reduction of the sugar duties 
is involved, has engrossed the attention of parliament for eight 
successive days, and terminated last night, by leaving ministeis in 
a@ minority of thirty-six. Our tried friend, Dr. Lushington, 
coinciding in his views with the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Committee, has consistently taken that ground in the House of 
Commons, provoking much abuse from many quarters, but en- 
titling himself to our admiration and gratitude. The anti-slavery 
bearing of the question has been frequently referred to by 
p pase: on the conservative side, with various degrees, no doubt, 

consistency and sincerity. Much and severe remark has been 
made on the new rps in which the sudden conjuncture of 
circumstances has ed the committee ; but in coincidence, with 
whatever parties the chapter of accidents may have placed them, 
it could supply no reason for their deviating from the straight path 
of their duty. 


A LETTER animadverting in severe terms on the conduct of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee having been ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Globe, and published in that paper, the 
committee have sent the following reply :— 


To the Editor of the Globe. 


Str,—A letter which has ap in your columns, with the sig- 
nature of A Hater of White and Black Slavery, animadverting on 
the conduct of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee, 
‘was read before that body on Th y last; and they request 
the insertion of the following remarks in reply. They premise 
only, that an earlier notice has been eevee Se the pressure of 
business connected with the Annual Meeting of the society. The 
writer asks, 

How is it that the London committee of the Anti-slavery Society 
is now, for the first time, found openly in alliance with the bread 
monopolists? Is this accidental, or are there individuals exercising an 
influence in that small body, who are disposed, if they can do so bya 
side-wind, to favour monopoly in bread as well as sugar? I will trouble you 
with a few facts which have given rise to this suspicion. 

After some lengthened remarks and extracts from American 
papers, ing the connexion between British Corn Laws and 
American slavery, which it is not necessary to notice, the writer 
comes directly to his purpose, as follows :— 

I would ask, why has the London Anti-slavery Committee, and why has 
their organ, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, abstained from all allusion to the 
complaints so constantly made by the American abolitionists, that our corn- 
law is the main prop of the accursed slave-owning interest in that country? 
Is it inadvertence? Then let the Anti-slavery Reporter, in its very next 
number, show its “consistency.” The facts are now before the British 
public. But, no—it is not inadvertence ; for, to my own knowledge, this 
subject has been again and again brought before the notice of the committee 
and editor. ok te 

To this the following replies are given :— 

First, The Anti-Slavery Reporter, which your egies: 
justly styles “ the organ” of the committee, has not “ abstained 
from all allusion to the complaints of the American abolitionists’ 
on the subject of the Corn Laws. In _ proof of this, you are re- 
ferred to that journal of the 29th of July, 1840, in which there 
is an article entitled Slavery, Cotton, and Corn, which is as much 
to the point as anything in the letter of your correspondent, and 
which, of course, you are entitled to print in your columns, in 
whole or in part, if you think good. 

Secondly, This subject has not upon any occasion, in the recol- 
jection of any member of the committee present, been brought 


__ under the consideration of that body. The editor of the Anti- 
ue pce Fretted answers for himself, it has never been brought 
__ muyder his notice by any person, or in any manner. Let your cor- 

respondent adduce the proofs of his assertion. The writer then 


But I have a still more important fact to add, ond which first | 





awakened my suspicions that a sinister influence was at work upon 
the London Committee. It will be recollected by your readers, that 
@ great anti-slavery convention was held last spring in Freemasons’ Hall, 
at which delegates from many foreign countries attended; and amongst 
these was a gentleman from America, who brought with him a mass 
of very important facts, and was agit to prove that the British corn 
and provision laws operated as a direct premium upon slavery in America, 
Those important statements were enipeond, and the papers afterwards came 
into my possession. Why were they suppressed? 

The answer to this is, that no member of the committee present 
knows anything of the existence of the documents referred to. 
One of them was one of the secretaries of the Convention, and 
several of them were members of the committee for preparing the 
business of the Convention ; and, by neither of them were such 
papers ever heard of. And if they never were presented, it is quite 
clear they could not have been suppressed. Your correspondent 
says that those papers have come into his possession. Will he be 
good enough to state to the public what they are ; how he became 
possessed of them ; and what are the name and address of the 
possessor ? F 

‘* These facts,” your correspondent adds, “‘ are calculated to raise im- 
pressions unfavourable to the parties who hold a eapstemr tc influence in 
the London committee. When we now behold the same parties colleagu- 
ing with the bread monopolists in their sham battle upon the sugar duties, 
but real battle for the corn-law—and when we see the consistent bread 
taxer, Lord Sandon, put forth as their champion, the suspicion is strength- 
ened that a sinister influence is at work in the committee.” 


Of course, it will be obvious that “ unfavourable impressions” 
cannot justly be raised by allegations which are not facts. When 
the writer represents the committee as “ poy with the 
bread monopolists,” and as “ putting forth Lord Sandon as their 
champion” he wisely abstains from calling his assertions “‘ facts.” 
These are pure fictions, without even the shadow of a foundation. 
What is true is, merely, that the course taken by the Anti-slavery 
committee, under the dictates of humanity, happens to be coin- 
cident with that taken by other parties, actuated variously by 
commercial, economical, or political objects. The committee 
affirm the coincidence to be purely accidental, and they ae 
proof of the contrary. The opponents of the ministry, and the 
upholders of class interests, have endeavoured to profit My. this 
coincidence, and have pretended to believe it intentional ; but in 
this point they were altogether mistaken. The friends of 
ministers, and the advocates of free-trade have assumed that 
hostility was meant towards them, and they have thus fallen into 
an equal error. The committee did not mean to befriend or 
oppose either ; and they deserve neither the applause of the one, 
nor the reproofs of the other. 

On the behalf of the committee, 


J. H. TRepGoxp, Secretary. 
27, New Broad Street, 
May I7th, 1841. 


A report of the proceedings at the second annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society will be found in our 
columns this day. In consequence of the indisposition of his 
Royal Highness the Duke at traneek, and the absence of some of 
the more elevated friends of the cause, the chair was taken by 
William Allen, Esq., a man than whom few have been more dis- 
tinguished, for the duration, the consistency, and the value of 
their services. The attendance was large and, with one excep- 
tion, highly respectable. Unfortunately for the sg oe ype of 
the meeting, a knot of chartists, in two divisions, had entered 
the hall, to pursue their usual course of violence and noise. 
The meeting, of course, was not insensible to the political 
excitement of the hour ; and as sentiments, and even expressions, 
fell from different speakers, either referring, or capable of being 
understood as referring, to y topics, the different portions of 
the assembly warmly responded to them. Attempts, indeed, had 
been made, to give the meeting a parr ee nape f foreign 
to it. The Times had formally stated it was a special meeting 
convened for the p of supporting the motion of Lord San- 
don; and a general idea prevailed, that a meeting held at such a 
crisis must have a close relation to it. Persons of all parties there- 
fore were congregated together, and e tion wason tiptoe. It 
was somewhat dam haps, when the chairman stated that the 
meeting was_merely the regular anniversary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society, held at its regular season, and in 
pursuance of arrangements made several months before. The re- 

ort carried the assembly over a wide field, both domestic and 
oreign, to dwell on objects of the test interest and importance, 
but altogether of a general anti-slavery character. Among the 
resolutions, as peered by the committee, was not one which had 
any reference to the aT 6 caso or to the political crisis. 
Some remarks of Mr. Edw: uxton brought up Mr. Henry 
Ashworth, a gentleman of a family largely interested in the 
industry of Lancashire, under “ a just jealousy” (as he expressed 
it) lest the Anti-slavery Society, which ought not to have, and 
did not wish to have, any political influence, should be turned 
to a political purpose; but, whatever his wishes a be, the 
feelings of the meeting seemed to be so nearly in accordance with 
them, that he was satisfied without submitting any proposition to 
their consideration. The business of the day, therefore, 
was accomplished without diversion. The meeting was much in- 
debted to the Rev. J. Burnet, for an excellent speech on the 
tee of slavery in British India ; but more especially to Mr. 


Connell, of whose address we may say—without making our- 
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selves parties to any but its anti-slavery sentiments—that his 
varied 


and admirable powers as an orator were, we think, never | ci 


brought more fully into play, and never applied to a more 
beneficial purpose. We see that the G and Chronicle 
also take up the idea, that the meeting was got = by the com- 
mittee for a party purpose. These oracular gentlemen, if they 
really believe themselves, were never more mistaken. A sudden 
conjuncture of circumstances has made the influence of the anti- 
slavery party worth bidding for ; and all parties will have it that 
we have been, like themselves, at market. Already they must 
have been in part undeceived ; and we care not how soon they will 
o* their eyes to what is an absolute fact, namely, that the anti- 
slavery committee pursue a course of pure humanity, and are 
inaccessible to political considerations on either side. We have no 
claim, either to their flattery or their abuse. What we most fer- 
vently hope is, that the friends of the ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD will not suffer their excitement on a 
single topic to divert their attention, or their interest, from the 
various : Se and important objects which the committee are 
assiduously, and they trust, effectually seg 

By the cash account, as read by Mr. G. W. Alexander, the 
Treasurer, at tne Annual Meeting, it appeared that the amount 
received, including the balance in the treasurer’s hands last year, 
was £4050. 6s. 3d., and the disbursements, £4626. 3s. 1d., leaving 
a balance due to the treasurer of £575. 16s. 10d. In carrying out 
the important measures adopted by the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion held last year, which were entrusted to the care of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the expense already 
incurred on that account has been UPWARDS OF TWO THOUSAND 
PounDs, and further liabilities have been necessarily contracted. 
The committee, therefore, respectfully, yet earnestly, entreat the 
liberal assistance of their friends. 


In accordance with the intimation given in our last, the Anti- 
slavery Committee have appealed to their friends throughout:the 
country, on the proposed reduction of the duty on foreign sugar. 
On the 5th instant, after Sapreeg 7 and most serious deliberation, 
they adopted unanimously the following resolutions. 


That this Committee have heard with deep regret the announcement 
lately made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the intention of her 
Majesty’s government to lower the customs duty on foreign sugars, whe- 
ther the produce of free or slave labour, to such a scale as will admit of 
the importation of a vast quantity of that article into the British market 
for home consumption, especially from Brazil and Cuba; in which countries 
the atrocious system of slavery is maintained in all its rigour, and the 
revolting traffic in human beings is carried on to an enormous extent. 

That the inevitable tendency of such reduction in the duties will 
be to stimulate the growth of sugar in those countries by materially in- 
creasing the demand for it in this, by which the extent of ‘the slave-trade 
will be fearfully increased, and its unutterable horrors aggravated and pro- 
longed ; while, at the same time, the condition of the wretched and degraded 
slaves already in bondage, will be rendered more grievous and intolerable 
than ever. 

That as the legislature of this country has declared the slave-trade to 
be piracy, and the system of slavery to be inherently and essentially un- 
just, and has sanctioned a vast outlay of the national treasure in the sup- 
pression of the former, and the abolition of the latter in the West India 
colonies ; it will be flagrantly inconsistent, with its own solemn decisions 
embodied in Acts of Parliament, directly or indirectly, to promote, extend, 
or countenance such enormous evils, or to seek an increase of revenue 
from sources so iniquitous. 

** That the Committee would, therefore, urge upon the friends of huma- 
nity, both in and out of parliament, to offer the most strenuous and decided 
opposition to the measure proposed by government, in so far as it may 
affect the article of sugar the growth of slave-labour, as a great duty 
which they owe to the principles of universal justice and benevolence, 
and, as they firmly believe, to the best interests of their country.’ 

G. W. Avexanper, Chairman. 


These resolutions, together with the memorial which they had 
presented to Lord Melbourne some weeks before, were imme- 
diately forwarded to their friends, with a circular in the following 
terms :— 

London, May 5th, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—In transmitting to you the accompanying resolutions, 
passed at a special meeting of the committee, Iam requested respectfully 
and earnestly to solicit you to call together your committee, cr as many 
of our influential anti-slavery friends as may be convenient, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of founding upon them an urgent ad- 
dress to your representatives in parliament, to oppose the contemplated 
reduction in the duties of sugar, in so far as it respects the introduction 
of that article, the produce of slave-labour, into the 'British-market for 
home consumption. Such address, allow me to say, should be as nu- 
merously signed by constituents as possible, and be forwarded to its des- 
tination without delay. 

The committee, in offering their strenuous opposition to the proposed 
reduction in the duty on sugar, are not to be regarded as inimical to the 
principles of free-trade combined with free-labour, A commerce with 
foreign countries in which such labour is employed, founded upon the 
most liberal principles, they believe to be essential to the ultimate pros- 
perity and stability of nations, to their advancement in civilization, morals 
and religion, and to the promotion of peaceful and honourable relations 
among mankind. 

The committee would also take the liberty of calling your attention to 
the memorial which they presented to Lord Melbourne on the 2nd of 
April last on the same subject, to shew you the course which they have 
felt it to be-their duty, under present circumstances, to pursue, 

The committee would feel obliged by an early intimation of what you 
have been enabled'to do in carrying their recommendation into effect. 

. I am dear Sir, your's respectfully, 
J. H, TREDGOLD, Secretary. 


fo 
Vy 


In addition al this, the oreo were advertised in the om 
papers, and a petition foun pebegge Bid ctgsen of 

ouse of ye pm the 7th instant. This public suet 
immediately attracted the attention of the political patties now 
such strenuous conflict, the one denouncing the committee as 
enemies, the other hailing them as friends, and both equally in 
error. In due course the committee have received communica- 
tions, neither few nor unimportant, from their friends in various 
parts of the country, generally, but not universally, differing with 
them. Under these circu ces, they felt called upon to offer 
some public explanation of the ground they had taken, and they 
issued a document which is here subjoined. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 

SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
THE single and exclusive object of the British and Foreign Anti+ 
Slavery Society is the universal abolition of slavery and the slave- 
trade, by moral, religious, and other pacific means. To this 
object the committee have strictly confined themselves, irrespec- 
tive of all party predilections or party differences ; and it will 
readily appear, that, in the measure they have recently adopted in 
relation to the pro reduction of the duty on foreign sugar, 
they have strictly fulfilled the t trusts confided to them, and 
kept in view the principles laid down for their government. 

he society was formed on the 18th of April, 1839, when its 
constitution was settled, and the mode of its operation prescribed. 
Among the means to be employed in the accomplishment of its 
noble objects, the following was laid down: viz.—“ To recom- 
mend the use of free-grown produce, as far as practicable, in 
preference to slave-grown, and to promote the adoption of fiscal 
regulations in favour of free-labour.” 

It was under this constitution that the committee accepted 
office, and they have endeavoured faithfully and conseientiously 
to fulfil their duties. 

The committee would also recal to the memory of their friends 
the fact, that the same course of conduct as that enjoined in the 
above rule was recommended by the unanimous decision of the 
General Convention, held in London last year. So strong was 
the conviction of that distinguished body of philanthropists 
(gathered together from all parts of the United Kingdom, as well 
as from various countries in which slavery exists, or has existed) 
of the vast importance of this point, that they recorded their 
views in the Sslrwinn strong and emphatic terms :— 

‘That, impressed with the importance of avoiding all means of 
strengthening slavery and the foreign slave-trade, this Convention 
is of the judgment, that the British government ought on no 
account to allow of the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the 
British market ; and that the friends of the abolition of slavery 
ought, in their individual character, to uphold this view.” —_ 

hen the question of the proposed alteration in the sugar 
duties was brought under the attention of the committee, it 
became necessary to inquire how far the introduction of slave- 
grown sugar into the British market, for home consumption, 
might be facilitated thereby ; and it was incumbent upon them to 
carry the principles of the society into full effect. Convinced of 
the soundness of those principles, after a calm survey of the whole 
question, its difficulties, and their duty, they determined to memo- 
rialise the head of Her Majesty’s government on the subject ; 
and the document which they presented to the right honourable 
Lerd Melbourne has now been before the public several weeks, 
without having drawn forth (so far as they are aware) an expres- 
sion of disapprobation from any quarter, until the late announce- 
ment of her Majesty’s government, through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of a substantive measure for the reduction of the 
duties on sugar. 

It should be remembered that, at the time the momorial of the 
committee was presented to Lord Melbourne, there was no public 
intimation given of any intention whatever, on the part of the 
government, to propose an alteration in the corn laws, or a reduc- 
tion in the customs’ duty on timber. If these important ques- 
tions have become mixed up (as unhappily they have been) with 
that of the duty on sugar, the committee are clearly not responsi- 
ble for any consequences that may ensue therefrom. 

The resolutions last issued by the committee were grounded on 
the announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and had, 
in common with the memorial referred to, but one object in view 
—the exclusion of slave-grown sugar from the British market. 
They were designed to uphold no oe to strengthen no class 
interests, to promote no sordid or selfish views, much less any 
party purpose, but to lessen the sum of human misery and 

egradation, and to advance the sacred cause of freedom through- 
out the world. If other parties pursue a similar course with 
themselves from factious or interested motives, they can only 
— and condemn it. : 

ere the committee might rest their defence, but they feel it 

to be due to themselves, and to the great cause they have at heart, 
to lay before their friends and the country at large the views which 
they entertain of the proposed reduction in the duty on foreign 
sugar. In their memorial to Lord Melbourne, the committee 
state, that they “ cannot look on the question as one of mergfis-_ 
cal arrangement. They regard it as Praise principles and 
solemn responsibilities. In the relation which it bears to slavery. 
and the slave-trade—in the strength it will give the one, and the. 
impulse it will.yield the other, the committee find an argument 
which appeals with irresistible force to their convictions and feel- 
ings against it. 





“It is not, and cannot be, a question with them, how far the 
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: may 
to require the measure ; but the great principles of 
I Vastiee and benevolence may not be pice se A 


« That in Cuba and Brazil, the t slave-markets of the 
world, the cupidity of slay will be stimulated to 
coos the number Pf their victims, and that the cart-whip of 
slave-drivers will be a with redoubled energy to extort 
ae from reluctant bondsmen (should the reduction take 
place), there can be no doubt. The committee would, therefore 
the measure, as involving a criminal di d 
of the y and welfare of millions of their fellow-men, and of 
the sacred obligations of duty to the Most High.” 

In the resolutions issued on the 5th instant, the committee give 
it as deliberate judgment, “that the inevitable eroncsae 4 of 
such reduction in the duties, will be to stimulate the growth of 

in those countries, by materially increasing the demand for 
this ; by which the extent of the slave-trade will be fear- 
fully increased, and its unutterable horrors aggravated and pro- 
longed, while the condition of the wretched and d ed slave 
already in bo will be rendered more grievous and intolerable 
than ever.” And, both in the memorial and the resolutions they 
direct their opposition against the measure pro by govern- 
ment only to fee as it may affect the article of sugar, the growth of 
slave labour. At present they are called upon to do no more. 
oe the produce of free-labour, from every quarter of the 
globe, they would — by fiscal regulations; and thus induce 
even those nations which recognise and sustain the system of 
slavery to abolish it from interested motives, if they cannot be 
prevailed upon to do so from a sense of justice. 

Such are the views embodied in the constitution of the society, 
set forth in the resolution of the General Convention, and repeated 
in the memorial and resolutions of the committee ; and from them 
they dare not recede, unless it can be shown, either that they are 
morally wrong, or that they are a departure from the duty 
devolved upon them. The committee would add, that there is not 
a single individual of eminence, known as a leader of the abolition 
eause, but has expressed his cordial approbation of the views 
entertained hy them on this deeply interesting and exciting subject. 

They wait -calmly the time when the present excitement shall 
have tape away ; and confidently antici from their friends, 
not only the justification of their motives in the course they have 
pursued, but an approval of that course itself. 

It cannot be imagined for a moment, that the committee are 
insensible to the privations so extensively felt in the manufactur- 
ing districts. They are firm in the persuasion, that the welfare of 
the industrious classes of this country, the prosperity of the 
nation, and the freedom of the enslaved throughout the world, 
are closely identified. In concluding these remarks, they repeat 
the language of their memorial addressed to Lord Melbourne, and 
of the circular which accompanied the resolutions recently for- 
warded to their friends throughout the country. 

“The committee are far from being weed to the principles of 
free-trade in their fair and legitimate application, They are not 
in favour of monopolies. Hence they are desirous of seeing the pro- 
duce of other countries raised by free-labour introduced into this. 
But they conceive that to admit the produce of slave-labour into 
the British market, on such favourable terms as those which, it is 
understood, have been proposed, would, under present circum- 
stances, give a bonus to slave-holders, supply a fearful impetus to 
the nefarious traffic in human beings, col consolidate a system of 
iniquity which has been branded with deserved infamy, by the 
people; the legislature, and the government of this country.’ 

their circular they observe :— 

“The committee, in offering their strenuous opposition to the 
proposed reduction in the duty on sugar, are not to be regarded as 
inimical to the principles of free-trade combined with free-labour. 
A commerce with foreign countries in which such labour is em- 
ployed, founded upon the most liberal principles, they believe to 

essential to the ultimate prosperity and stability of nations, to 
their advancement in civilization, morals, and religion ; and to the 
promotion of peaceful and honourable relations among mankind,” 

On behalf of the committee. 
27, New Broad Street, London, J. H. Trepcoxp, Secretary. 
May 13th, 1841. - 


Haying thus narrated the occurrences in their order, we shall 
came hey make, briefly, such remarks as the occasion may seem 
‘ uire 
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i cans to be doubted by some persons whether the proposed 
reduction of the duty on foreign sugar would have the effect of 
vating the bondage of the Cuban and Brazilian slaves, and 
consequently stimulating the ‘slave-trade. Into this question 
‘we mean to enter presently ; but, as there is one aspect of the case 
to which we wish to advert previously, we must _be permitted to 
assume for the moment the affirmative of it. We wish to ask, 
whether, taking it for granted that slavery and the slave-trade 
would be aggravated by the proposed reduction of duty, the com- 
mittee have adopted a course to be complained of. Have they 
violated the constitution, or departed from the principles of the 
society? Would their course have been complained of, if it had 
not been adverse to a popular measure of the government, or if it 
had not been coincident with the excitement of corn-law repeal ? 
Would it have been complained of, if it had been taken at a time 
when the public was not agitated on a kindred question, or when 
there was no strife for political ascendancy?! We are in pos- 
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was carried with absolute unanimity, to the effect that “ the 
government ought on No account to allow of the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into the British market ;” a resolution supported 
in person by some of the very abolitionists who now publish to the 
world a contrary opinion, “There is evidence still more recent. 
Just six weeks ago there was published in the Anti-s Re- 
porter a memorial on this subject, which the Anti-slaver m- 
mittee had adopted and presented to Lord Melbourne. hether 
abolitionists throughout the country are in the habit of perusing 
our humble pages, we cannot positively affirm, but we sup it 
err that some of them saw this document. Did any of them 
isapprove of it? None of them, at all events, wrote a line to say 
80 ; A og: the committee have ae left “ sw that their course 
in this instance, was as acce to their friends at as the 
have the happiness of aries it has been in = 8g 

The inference, then, is obvious that no British abolitionists 
would have complained of the step which the committee have 
taken, purely on its merits. The committee have incurred 
displeasure because they have not shaped their course by a regard 
to its political bearings. They have (it is said) been “ injudi- 
cious,” and “ ungenerous towards the ministry.” Now to all 
roti ey of this class the answer is, that the Anti-slavery Society 
has to do exclusively with questions of humanity and justice ; and 
that it is bound, equally by its constituency and its constitution, 
never to modify its course by political considerations. It is to 
look at any matter affecting slavery and the slave-trade solely 
as affecting them; and has no right to ask whether a step they 
may take will either uphold a ministry or destroy it—will either 
consolidate monopoly or undermine it. Every body knows that 
it is on this principle only that the Anti-slavery Society can exist ; 
consisting as it does, and as every benevolent society is entitled to 
do, of men of all parties—whigs and tories, monopolists and anti- 
monopolists—although no man is known as either in its affairs. If 
a different principle is to be introduced, and the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety is to become an appen to a whig or any other 
ministry, it will be not only an absolute novelty, but 
a novelty at once destroying its glory, and terminating its 
existence. The committee may well be content, that the com- 
plaint against them is—not that they have slumbered at their 
while human suffering was likely to be augmented—not that they 
have thrown overboard their principles, or deviated from the 
course marked out for them by their constituency—but only that, 
when it was plainly their duty to k, they refused to let 
political considerations reduce them to silence. 

It is said, however, (we are sure that those of our friends who 
have lent themselves to this insinuation will speedily atone for it) 
that the committee have become political, that they have inten- 
tionally aided the opposition and the monopolists. This is much 
more easily asserted than proved. We distinctly deny it, and 
challenge the evidence. That one effect of the stand which the com- 
mittee have made may possibly be to embarrass—say even to dis- 
place the ministers, that another may be to prevent the breaking up 
of the corn monopoly, and that a third may be to favour the views of 
the West Indians, proves nothing to the purpose. The question 
relates to the intention of the Anti-slavery Committee. No doubt 
here is coincidence ; but is this coincidence a matter of accident or 
design? We affirm it to be purely a matter of accident, and we 
defy any one to produce evidence of the contrary. Can it even 
be said that the committee have chosen to express their sen- 
timents at a moment when they may have a political influ- 
ence! Quite the contrary. An intention to lower the duty 
on foreign sugar has been matter rumour for the last 
twelve months, and the high prices 840 presented a reason 
of obvious force for entertainin e\project. During the 
whole of this period, the attention of the committee was anxiously 
directed to the subject. It was hoped that the declining price of 
sugar had induced the abandonment of the intention ; but, at the 
oe of March, the impression that it was still under the con- 
sideration of government became so strong, that it was felt right 
to convey to them the opinion of the committee. This was done 
in the memorial already referred to. At that time ministers had 
not committed themselves by any announcement ; still less had 
any intimation been given that the reduction on gh ia sugar was 
to be part of a general plan of finance, and to be identified with 
the question of the corn duty. The introduction of this question 
took even the parliament itself by surprise; and the strongest 
asseverations on the 2 of Lord John Russell have been neces- 
sary, to satisfy the House of Commons and the country that it 
was not the mere scheme of the moment—a a popularity. 
We assert a second time, that there is no proof whatever that the 
committee have wished to play into the hands of either the mono- 
polists, the tories, or the West Indians. We assert solemnly that 
they have not. If we are asked, what, then, the sentiments of the 
committee are on the existing political and commercial crisis, we 
say, as a committee they have no sentiments at all. For aught 
we know, one may wish Lord Melbourne to be in, and another 
out ; one may be for the corn laws, and another against them ; 
one may be in favour of free trade, and. another for protecting 
duties : but nothing can be known on these points in or by the Anti- 
slavery Committee. Joseph Sturge, William Allen, Samuel 
Gurney, Sir T, F. Buxton, Dr. Lushington, and other members of 
the committee, have opinions on both subjects ; and what they are 
may be easily learned by all who are anxious to know them, 
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So much we have said upon the supposition—assumed for the 
sake of the ment—that the reduction of the duty on — 
sugar would add to the cruelties of slavery and the extent of the 
slave-trade. We are aware that this is not universally admitted, 
and we proceed, therefore, to ef comer remarks on it. : 

Some persons have endeavoured to ease our minds on this point, 
by telling us that, of foreign sugar, none, or not much, would be 
introduced in consequence of the intended change; the actual 
effect of it (in their view) extending only to a reduction of price 
on our own produce. Admitting the existence of a plausible 
doubt on this point, we need say no more in reply, than that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer evidently intends and expects that a 
la quantity of foreign sugar be introduced, since he 
rockin on the sum of £400,000 within the year as the — 
it. With such an authority on this point, it would be nothing 
short of infatuation to repose in a contrary supposition. = 

Assuming, then, the correctness of Mr. Baring’s anticipation, 
let us see how the case stands. The quantity of foreign sugar 
expected within the year is calculated to yield a revenue, 
at 36s. per cwt., of £400,000. This gives 11,111 tons, as the 
quantity of sugar. This is to come from all foreign parts ; 
and some of it, of course, will come from Manilla, Java, and 
Siam, the produce of free-labour. The great sugar-producing 
countries, ‘however, in addition to our own, are the empire of 
Brazil, and the Spanish islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. t us 
suppose that 8000 out of the 11,000 tons shall come from these, 
the produce of slave-labour. To pry. 05 the case, let us now 
take the island of Cuba alone, as yielding half of this amount. 
Already Cuba exports annually a certain quantity of sugar. Of the 
persons employed in ie cultivation, one-tenth a annually 
and the whole are killed off in ten years. If the duty be reduced 
as proposed, there will be a sudden demand for more sugar, for 
the new market which will be opened to it. On the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s estimate, it may be assumed that 4000 tons 
more, at least, will actually be grown, But there are no additional 
means of raising it—no unem Soved peasantry, no hands in want of 
work, no superabundance of population. On the contrary, all 
hands are now worked to ‘excess, and at a rate which kills every 
tenth man annually. It follows, therefore, that the very same 
people whom it thus murders wholesale to make the quantity of 
sugar now exported from Cuba, will have to make in the year 
4000 tons more: that is to say, they must be forced by the lash 
to anew excess of labour, at which they will be more wretched 
while they live, and under which they will more rapidly die. 

So much for the vation of en. Now for the slave- 
trade. No one can believe for a moment, that the Cuban planters 
will let their stock of labourers diminish. They are now recruit- 
ing it incessantly by the slave-trade ; and this, beyond all doubt, 
will be pursued with the greater yar ag ana and atrocity, in pro- 
portion to the growing =e the demand, and the eagerness 
of the planters to purchase. ith so enormous a recompense, the 
slave-trade cannot be checked—it must be, not only perpetuated, 
but increased. 

It must be evident, we think, from these statements, that the 

roposed reduction of duty on foreign sugar will produce an 
immediate and fearful aggravation, both of slavery and the slave- 
trade, wherever sugar is cultivated by slave labour. 

When we are told that abolitionists have affirmed free labour 
to be cheaper than slave labour, and are taunted with an apparent 
unwillingness to trust it, we need bespeak only a moment’s 
consideration. Abolitionists never have affirmed the superiority 
of free labour to slave labour under every variety of fhestesiler 
circumstances. The position which has been laid down is, that, 
ceteris paribus, in equal competition, free labour is cheaper than 
slave labour. Thus we say, that free labour in Jamaica will be 
cheaper than slave labour in Jamaica, and free labour in Cuba 
will te cheaper than slave labour in Cuba ; but it is quite another 
thing to say, that free labour in Jamaica will be cheaper than 
slave labour in Cuba. This may be true, and will be true if the 
conditions are similar ; but, if there be material inequalities, as of 
soil, quantity of labour, fiscal burdem, or other elements, it may 
be otherwise. Now there isa very wide difference of this kind 
between the British possessions in the West Indies, and the 
Spanish and Brazilian sugar plantations ; so that it is not the fact 
at the present moment that free labour in the British West Indies 
is cheaper than slave labour in Cuba and Brazil. This was dis- 
tinctly laid down by Mr. John Sturge, in his admirable paper 
read before the Convention, as appears from the following quota- 
tion :— 

‘* 8.— That the advantages of free-labour cultivation cannot be fairly 
tested or fully realized under a system of husbandry and general manage- 
ment which has grown "P under the existence of slavery, and which is 
attended by a waste of human labour, that, but for monopoly prices, 
must have absorbed all the profits of cultivation. That the unrestricted 
competition of free-labour in the cultivation of sugar would necessarily 
introduce a new system, by which the cost of production would be fur- 
ther diminished, and the fall of prices that must ensue would leave no 
profit upon slave-grown sugar. 


Nothing tends to shake our conviction that free labour on the 


- broad scale, as fast as it can be brought into fair rivalry, and in 


our own West Indies ultimately, will be cheaper than slave 
labour. But, if we are desired to leave these two elements to a 
competition wholly unrestricted at the present moment, we say, 
give us a littlé“time. Slave labour in Cuba and Brazil can be 
applied to the produce of sugar by the lash on the instant, and, 
by a system of wholesale murder, to any extent. This cannot be 





the case with free labour any where. In India the cultivation of . 
sugar is extending rapidly ; but there must be time for its full 
expansion, The paiisetion of the duties has but just created 
the sugar trade of Bengal, as a source of supply for the British 
market, and capital is flowing into it, and returns are coming 
home, with unexampled rapidity ; but the desired and certain 
result cannot be arrived at in aday. Allow only a reasonable 
time for the expansion of free labour cultivation universally, 
under the stimulus of a remunerating market, and it will be seen 
that slave labour will be beaten in every region, and driven in 
dishonour out of the world. i" 

As to the very wise argument, that, if it be a sin to use slave- 
— sugar, it is a sin to use slave-grown cotton, we may safely 
eave those to be shut up to the conclusion who have ever com- 
mitted themselves to the premises. Certainly the Anti-slavery 
Committee have never been guilty of this folly. That a vast 
—. and variety of slave-produce is, both indirectly and 

irectly, consumed by Great Britain is obvious; but abolitionists 
think this a great evil, which they would extinguish if they 
could, and which, if they cannot extinguish, they will keep at as 
small an amount as possible. Deploring the amount of evil 
which already exists, they are, of course, desirous that it should 
not be augmented. In this they see no inconsistency ; neither, 
they are persuaded, do those who have so eagerly charged them 
with it. It is one thing to enter upon quixotic enterprises against. 
old and unassailable mischiefs, and quite another to strive by sim- 
ple and practical methods for the prevention of a new one. 

We have mentioned above, that the committee have received 
numerous communications on the subject of this article, both 
private and official. To the entire number of official communica- 
tions their first impulse has been to give insertion in the present 
number of the Reporter. They hesitate, simply because they 
think it doubtful whether the parties who have sent them would 
now desire their insertion. They request, accordingly, that such 
of their friends as have forwarded communications which the 
wish to appear in the Reporter will give information of their 
desire, and it shall be gratified in our next. 





Tue Anti-slavery question is stirred in Holland. Mr. Westmass, 
of Paramaribo, presented a petition on the subject to the 
Second Chamber of the States-General, the following notice of 
which was taken in the course of the sitting of the 8th instant, as 
appears from the papers :— 

Among the reports on petitions presented to the Chamber, was one 
relative to an address to the King respecting the colony of Surinam, from 
Mr. C. A. L. Westmaas, of Paramaribo ; the petition begins by stating that 
the decline of several branches of industry in Surinam, the peraphes5 
which is felt from the want of current coin, and the increasing agio on bills 
of exchange, added to the increasing poverty of the inhabitants, called for 
a speedy remedy. Thd petitioner proposes the following remedies :—First, 
the emancipation of the slaves ; secondly, the establishment of a free port. 
He says, that the emancipation of the slaves in the neighbouring islands is 
no longer a secret to the slaves in Surinam, and that they endeavour to fly 
to the English islands, in which they very often succeed, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the government to withhold it. The desire of freedom 
may lead to other bad consequences which nothing but emancipation can: 
prevent. The petitioner believes that many other advantages would result 
from emancipation. The pecuniary indemnity of the slaves to be emanci- 
pated would bring a great quantity of money into circulation, which would 
be employed in enterprises for the promotion of industry, agriculture, and 
commerce, The petitioner is sensible that, if emancipation should 
take place, not all those who obtain their freedom will be willing to remain 
and work in the plantations, but he thinks that they might be advantage- 
ously employed in other ways. Besides, free labourers might at all times 
be imported into the colony, so that a’temporary diminution of the produce, 
which in the present state of things is inevitable, would be speedily reme- 
died ; agriculture and commerce would revive in Surinam, which, for its 
admirable climate, incomparable fertility, and advantageous position for- 
ships, might become one of the most flourishing colonies of the Nether- 
lands ; and the petitioner mentions as an example, British Guiana, which, 
he says, enjoys a degree of prosperity unknown before the emancipation 
of the slaves. 





Our attention has been called to some proceedings rather vio- 
lently infringing upon religious liberty, in the island of New 
Providence (one of the corgi and doing serious discredit to 
the governor of that ery e have had occasionally some 
humiliating specimens of li ty and dignity in the class of 
colonial governors, but we think we never met with anything so 
gross as the case we are now about to introduce to the public. It 
is extraeted- from a letter from a gentleman of undoubted respect- 
ability, dated 


Nassau, March, 27th, 1841. 

Think of the representative of the sovereign of the British empire 
interrupting the people as they have been coming to the chapel, and 
telling them that the Queen had built the church for them, and they would. 
not attend; and calling them geese, and fools, and other ill names, 
because they were coming to the Baptist chapel! Sabbath after Sabbath 
have constables been placed on the road to tell the people to go to the. 
church. Saturday after Saturday have wg ge sent to summon the 
people to church. Magistrates even have 
to induce the people ages the Baptist meeting. The people have 
been called by the ringing of the bell, and locked in, that they might 
sign their hands to attend church, and bribes have been offered of money 
and clothing, but all have been in vain, 

The party wanted to prevent — going to Carmichael, by getting 
the people to sign their names to-come to church. They threatened to 
expel the people from their houses and lots, if they suffered to 
come there, and told them that the Queen was angry with them for not 
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coming to church; but when informed that this was a mistake, the effect 


por cw nthe gta I wrote a note to the poor people, 
om the day Sit for entering ‘a written to attend church 
ceedings, she would be perfectly ashamed of her servants. This note got 
into the bands of the cle: and was reported to the governor. 
Since then the friends there have been unmolested. 

Weagi blicity to this statement, in order that his Excellency 
the ligitenant-governor of the Bahama islands (who seems to 
haves salutary sensibility to the eect of ure), may know 
that his Soagay. are 0 ed. pritchan deo informed of any 
further freaks of this class which it may p. his Excellency to 
enact ;: and we e that, if they are repeated, his most gra- 
cious mistress, the Queen, shall have an opportunity of conveying 
to him her sentiments upon them. 





The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Committee have had the 
pleasure of receiving from Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian 
ambassador to the British court, the following announcement of 
the favourable acceptance, by his Majesty, the Emperor of 
Austria, of the address of the General Anti-slavery Convention. 

Chandos House, May 2nd, 1841. 


Srr—I have the honour of acquainting you, that His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria has been pleased to accept the address 
which the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society confided to 
my care, in the month of February last. 

At the same time I feel great satisfaction in expressing to this 
highly philanthropic society, His Majesty’s thanks, as well as the 
assurance that the wishes contained in the above-mentione d ad- 
dress, have already been anticipated ; negotiations for the purpose 
of concluding a treaty for the speedy abolition of the slave-trade 
having been going on between the great powers for some time, the 
result of which is anxiously expected by His Imperial Majesty, 
who takes a lively interest in the success of an undertaking 
which will put an end toa practice so discreditable to mankind. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, to offer you sir, the assu- 
rance of my distinguished consideration. 


Signed, 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. : 


Tue meeting of the Imperial Brazilian Mining Association has 
been held. The attendance was unu y numerous, the share- 
holders present being estimated variously at from 120 to 200: 
but, alas! the spirit of justice and humanity was not among 
them. In their report, after adverting to the state of the concern 
(which, to say the truth, is bad enough), the Directors “ entered 
at very great length,” says the Mining Journal, “into the 
question” of emancipating the slaves belonging to the company. 


The report expressed the surprise of the directors at the late period 
at which the requisitionists had come forward, acquainted as they must 
have been, since their connexion with the company, with the employment 
of slaves, allusion being constantly made in their rts to the number 
of slaves, &c., at Gongo Soco ; the directors came candidly before the pro- 
prietors at all their meetings, at which any shareholder was privileged to 
ask questions. Allusion was then made to Captain Lyon’s letter, in the 
eighth report, on the ameliorated condition of their slaves ; and, in 1830, 
the measure of emancipation was seriously entertained by the directors, 
for the children upon arriving at the age of twenty-one, and in 1833, for 
the emancipation of all gradually; but, the results having been by no 
means satisfactory as regards the adults, the measure was suspended — 
the children, however, being entitled to emancipation at the age of 
twenty-one. 

A letter from a friend of the directors was then read, which went 
into detail of the condition of the slaves. showing their comparative state 
of terrestrial felicity ascompared with that of the English working classes. 
—Another letter, from Mr Lewis Bowen, who was for upwards of three 
years medical officer to the Cocaes Company, was also read, in refutation 
of some articles which had appeared in the Anti. Reporter, but 
which et to us so highly coloured that extracts would he use- 
less.—Then followed a letter from the directors to the superintendent, 
pledging themselves in a measure that slavery was not to he interminable, 
and also with some plan for the encouragement of education; in April, 


EsTERHAZY. 


' 1837, it endeavoured to establish, under their respected pastor, a school, 


but, it being looked upon with a jealous eye by the government, a native 
priest was appointed to superintend the establishment.—The treatment 
of the slaves, from the report, appeared to be of the mildest character, 
and the hours of labour short, and the salubrity of the district, as well as 
the ventilation of the mines, beyond question It concluded with 
the ion of the directors, that, in their opinion, emancipation was 
impracticable; as to obtaining free-labour it was out of the quest on, and 
supplying workmen from this country was attended with too great an ex- 
pense ; and, further, that, if the present system was not continued, the 
mines must be abandoned; they were equally anxious as the requisionists 
could possibly be for the improvement of the condition of the negros, 
both as to their education and personal comforts, and the measures already 
taken would be strictly followed up 

The Chairman then put the resolution—‘ That the report be received 
and adopted.’ : 

Mr. George Thomas (a “friend,” but not the secretary) inquired, 
if the ‘resolution was carried, whether it would preclude his making 
any observation ; and, on being answered in the affirmative, be stated it 
to be his intention to move an amendment on the resolution; the object 
of his amendment was the emancipation of the slaves, and the security of 
future freedom. He assured the me+ting, that, when he became a share- 
holder, he was ignorant of the fact of slaves being e.nployed, and he 
wished to know how persons, not seeing the directors’ reports, could be 
acquainted with that fact; through the instrumentality of Samuel War- 


ing their condition had been ascertained, and, at the instigation of some 


* 
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act He tear nn ne directors had made the efforts alluded to in the 
report. He some tediotis-extracts from the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, which tended to raise the directors and the condition of their 
slaves in the estimation of all the proprietors present. 

Mr. Goldsmid said, that the proprietor was occupying so much of 
their time, and reading publications, that he wished to know the point 
par gp Reigate Led —. dciving at ?—Mr. ‘Thomas (after having 
tr bd a aoe t rongtr. pe rovements commenced had re 

yt er measures, and, in his opinion, there was no safety but in 
entire emancipation. The government of Brazil afforded facilit rather 
than throwing obstacles in the way of the granting that boon, which he 
considered it the duty of every man to perform who had it in his power, 
and which, if the proprietors refused, must rest on their own shoulders. 

Mr. J. L. Goldsmid said, he would trespass for a moment on their 
attention ; he had had the honour of co-operating with members of the 
Society of Friends in several measures, but in this instance he could not 
advocate the emancipation of some 300 or 400 slaves, in a country with a 
slave population of 1,500,000 ; and thought that, by setting an example 
of humanity and kindness, greater beneficial results would arise than by 
the adoption of the recommendation of the requisitionists. He h 
the worthy proprietor would withdraw his amendment, and leave it in the 
hands of the directors, as they were pledged, in a measure, to carry out to 
the fullest extent everything that could be done for the improvement of 
their condition. He said he was the proprietor of seventy-five shares 
only—what was that? he would give ten times the number to carry the 
great measure of the abolition of slavery in the Brazilian empire, if such 
could be possibly effected. 

Mr. R. Fry, (of Bristol) said, he would offer no apology for occupy- 
ing their attention; he came there to perform aduty which he considered 
imperative—to oppose a system which the government of this country 
had denounced, and to relieve his conscience by performing that duty to 
the best of his power.—A Shareholder—Have you sold any shares ?—Mr. 
Fry replied that he had not, and would not—he would retain them to 
endeavour to carry his views. 

"** A great number of shareholders were leaving the room, when the 
Chairman requested them not to leave, as he wished whatever was de- 
cided on to be carried with a large majority—Mr. Ray said, that much of 
their time had been occupied by extracts from the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
a publication he was quite unacquainted with; he expressed his surprise 
that any member of the Society of Friends should have, in ignorance, 
become connected with companies who were the proprietors of slaves, as 
they were generally celebrated for a thirst after knowledge. Let the So- 
ciety of Friends buy up the concern, he should be happy to dispose of his 
interest, and no doubt others would be the same, and then they might 

‘out their own views. 

‘The Chairman then put the resolution to the meeting, after which the 
amendment, when there appeared for the amendment six ; the original 
resolution was, thereupon, declared to be carried.—Thanks were then 
voted to the Chairman, and the meeting separated.—The number of pro- 
prietors present was upwards of 120.” 


We are indebted to the Mining Journal for these particulars of 
the — ings, and shall roused to make upon them one or two 
remarks, 

In the first place, we must acknowledge, with due thanks, the 
notice taken of the Anti-Slavery Reporter on the occasion. Mr. 
Thomas, it a . “read some fedious extracts” from our 
columns, “ which tended to raise the Directors, and the condition 
of their slaves, in the estimation of all the proprietors present.’” 
What extracts these were we are not informed ; but we are sure 
that, if they had the effect described, they could not have been at 
all “ tedious,” at least to the Directors. That they were tedious 
to so impatient a meeting we have no doubt ; and this is proof 
sufficient of their power to condemn a course which the Company 
was resolved to pursue. 

The Directors also honoured us with a notice. They read a 
letter from Mr. Lewis Bowen, “a friend” of theirs, in refutation 
of some articles which have appeared in our columns. This, of 
course, was not at all tedious; it was only incredible. The 
reporter of the Mining Journal significantly says, it “ appeared 
to us 80 highly coloured that extracts would be useless.” 

Of the report of the Directors we shall be able to take some 
further notice hereafter, if (as we presume) it shall be printed as 
it was read at the meeting. The gist of it is, that, if the slaves 
were set free, the mines must be abandoned—a mere assertion 
(although, by the way, the result is likely enough to take place 
whether the slaves are liberated or not) which is not one whit 
better than our assértion to the contrary, and which only affirms 
that the proprietors should not do their duty, because it is con- 
trary to their interest! Just so the old slave-owners talked about 
their sugar estates ; and now the whole posse of them make the 
welkin ring with the praises of emancipation as a source of wealth 
and prosperity. 

So it was, however, that, out of so a company of English 

entlemen of all ONLY sEvEN held up their hands for the 
Eberation of the slaves! Hear it, Britain! Hear it, all nations! 
While British philanthropy and justice, thus signally dishonoured, 
shed bitter tears. : 

Mr. Thomas and his coadjutors are deserving of the highest 
commendation, and have so far done their duty nobly. But we 
are sure that they will feel they have not done all their 
duty, and that they will not shrink from the exertions which are 
still demanded at their hands. 


to advance, or follow them up 





Maurrtivs.—A Cireular has been just addressed b the Go- 
vernor to the Planters of the different districts of the Island, apprizing 
them that the Block is no longer to be made use of among them as a 
means of repressing or punishment for the blacks, and directing the im- 
‘mediate destruction of any of those instruments which may yet remain 





upon the Estates.— 
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May 19, 1841,] 
Poetry. 


HAYDON’S PICTURE OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 


There is the soul of poetry in art, 
Where nature guides the pencil, and her forms, 
Noble and matchles, glow hy $e the scene. 
O! who can look upon that lofty work, 
Simple, yet grand, and chaste, yet beautiful, 

here genius towers and triumphs in her might, 
And not be stirr’d by 2 wm sen and deep? 
There venerable age and t youth, 
And manly grace and female loveliness, 
Attracted by one common object, meet:— —__ 
Strangers, yet friends, they meet from every clime. 
The swarthy sons of Afric’s burning zone, 
The slave of yesterday, unfetter’d, free, 
Exulting in his freedom, long withheld. 
The polished sons of joie gh classic shores ; 
Those of the western world, whose pilgrim sires 
Left their dear homes, for conscience and for God. 
And those from utmost Ind and from the Isles, 
Which stud, like gems, the Atlantean deep. 
They met at freedom’s loud and trumpet call, 
But not to wield the sword against the foe! 
The lofty brow where reason sits enthron’d, 
The eye that beams divine philanthropy, ; 
The heart full fraught with love of human kind, 
Proclaim them peaceful, though of high resolve. 
They meet in sympathy with human woe; 
They come to pour the wine, the balm, the oil, 
Into the festering wounds yey makes; . 
To plead the suffers cause, himself though dumb ; 
To raise the abject, and subdue the proud, 
By weapons of celestial proof and power, 
Or speak, in thunder tones, the oppressor’s doom ; 
To stand between the tyrant and his prey ; 
And bid the Afric mother weep no more 
The loss of children slaughtered or enslav’d. 
This was their end, sublimely great and good ! 
For this they met in council and in prayer ; 
Copied their great exemplar in his deeds, 
And sought his blessing on their high emprize. 





MORE TIDINGS FROM CUBA. 


A seEconp letter has just been received at the Anti-slavery office 
from our valued correspondent in this island. The document 
forwarded with it is extremely interesting and important. 


Havana, 8th April, 1841. 

Srr—I have the honour to hand you enclosed, a translation of a 
memorial presented to the new captain general, Don Geronimo 
Valdez, which bears the signatures of the most enlightened and 
philanthropic natives of the country. This document carries with 
it, in the truth of its assertions and the bold of its argu- 
ments, the proof of the progress of civilization in this island; and I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of felicitating the friends of 
African freedom on a proceeding so favourable to our cause. 

Notwithstanding the fair promises of General Valdez, (vox, et 
preterea nihil,) slavers under the Portuguese flag continue to be 
fitted out here for the coast of Africa, from whence they are daily 
arriving with new victims. A few days ago, a splendid vessel be- 
longing to a Mr. Forcade, of this city, so often denounced in the 

arliamentary papers, left the port on her slave-trading expedition. 
Whe day after her departure she was chased back by her Majesty’s 
cruizer Rover, Captain Symonds, (the active and intelligent son 
of the surveyor-general of the navy,) who pe gincmags | could not 
catch her, restrained, no doubt, by the fear of giving offence if he 
followed her into the harbour, where she now rides at anchor with 
insulting impunity, under the protection of Spanish philanthropy, 
until a safe opportunity presents itself for her to go to sea again. 

I most humbly beg leave to call your pertisaler attention to a 
rumour now afloat in this city, alarming in the extreme to the 
enlightened natives, as well as to the friends of African freedom. 
It is said that the British consul, Mr. Turnbull, is to be recalled, 
at the immediate request of the philanthropic captain-general, 
Valdez, through the medium of his government in Spain. Such 
a circumstance, if it should prove to be true, will be a death-blow 
to our hopes in this part of the world. I, therefore, in the name 
of many of the most distinguished gentlemen of the place, who, if 
they dared, in consistency with their own personal safety under 
this yoke of “i would accompany their names—in the 
name of hundreds of thousands of African victims, daily sacrificed 
to Spanish cupidity—and in behalf of the glorious cause of African 

om, implore that you will submit to your society the probabi- 
lity of such an event, and urge them to use every effort to support 
Mr. Turnbull ia the office which he now holds in this city, and 
which he fills with honour to himself, and justice to his fellow man. 
No man who dares to do his duty as resentative of his 
country, can ever be liked here ; and there can be no greater proof 
of Mr. Turnbull’s value, than the circumstance of his being ad- 
mired and respected by all the ee anq philanthropic 
natives, whilst, on the contrary, he is disliked and opposed by the 
government of the island. 

Let us examine into the causes of offence, and we shall find that 
the removal of Mr. Turnbull will yield a decided victory to our 
greatest enemies. Free subjects of her pugs have been stolen 
at Jamaica, brought to this country, and sold into slavery ;—Mr, 














Tarball, i is said, has demanded them. This is the first cause 


All the emanci: Africans who have been landed in this 
island, and under the immediate care of the governm 
are su to the very worst of slavery ; themselves, as 
their free-born are sold, and the price is i 


be gener in the 
treasury of the marine ent :-—Mr. Turnbull has a 
to the first authority of the country in their behalf. This is the 
"ithe fice balers af 

e subjects of her Majesty of African descent arri 

here in British ships, are taken cf a public priso: out 
fined, starved, and beaten, without redress es ‘Tarnbull has 
e ulated with the government. This is the third cause of 
offence. 

British ships arriving here are subjected to the delay, trouble, 
and expense, caused by the capricious execution of unreasonable 
quarantine and other port ions, Which are put in force with 
peculiar rigour British vessels arriving here from our 
emancipated colonies :—Mr. Turnbull has applied for a repeal. 
This is the fourth cause of offence. 

Mr. Turnbull is known to be a | anon whose philanthropic 
principles constitute him the friend of man, which he proves him- 
self to be on every occasion; such principles are in direct 
opposition to the policy observed in this island, where only abso- 
lute despotism and sordid self-interest are the predominant 
features of the government. 

These are the only grounds of offence of which I have been 
able to obtain any knowledge ; and these, I humbly submit, are 
so far from being sufficient to cause his removal, that his just 
demands ought to be supported by her Majesty’s government, not 
only by diplomatic reasoning, but by the voice of our cannon. 
Can it be presumed that the British nation, after the immense 
sacrifice she has made to abolish slavery for ever from her domi- 
nions, after having emanci the unfortunate (but not 
peep thge sf descendants of African victims, shall now r them 
to be stolen from their home and friends, and again made slaves of 
in a foreign land? Shall procrastination, on the part of those 
whose sacred duty it is to yield up forthwith the free subjects of 
her Majesty, thus cruelly held in ee in defiance of all laws 
both human and divine, be to t Shall the innocent 
coloured man, as loyal a subject as the white ig ewes be 
treated with contumely, imprisoned, wounded, and otherwise mal- 
treated by a friendly power, merely because the curl of his 
hair or the colour of his skin has caused some fantastic man in 
authority to conjure up some ey, shadow of fear to his 
—— and no attempt be made to seek for redress? Shall a 

reach of faith, which tends to ent the sufferings of those 
unfortunate persons committed by treaty to the care and protec- 
tion of this government by the British nation, be looked upon 
with cool indifference ? o! Forbid it, heaven! Why, then, 
in justice to man, to humanity, and to the great cause of African 
freedom, the representative of his country, who dares to do his 
duty, must and will be supported by his government, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. H. Tredgold, Esq. 


: [The following is the Memorial referred to above.] 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT, GOVERNOR, AND CAPTAIN- 
‘ GENERAL, 

The subscribers, inhabitants of this city, proprietors of Urban 
and Reveal estates, approach your Excellency with the most 
profound respect, in virtue of the invitation addressed to this 
vicinity, in the proclamation which was published on the occasion 
of your assuming the government of this island ; reap ea 
declaring that one of the principal efforts, if not the greatest 
most urgent, required from its chief by its actual situation, is an 
energetic and irrevocable provision for the perpetual suppression 
of the contraband traffic in slaves from Africa, 

The memorialists, who are intimately acquainted with the 
material interests of Cuba in all their details, and with the best. 
mode of preserving and securing them in the distressing crisis in 
which the island is involved, are deeply convinced that the only 
means of rpg the storm with which they are threatened is 
to be found in what they have recommended to your Excellency’s 
superior discretion. e two most respectable corporations in 
Havana, viz., the most excellent and most illustrious Ayunta- 
miento, and the royal Junta de Fomento, are of the same opinion, 
and have thus addressed themselves to the provisional regency of 
the kingdom, with reasons and arguments worthy of all considera- 
tion. ; 

The slave-trade is the sole and exclusive cause of the displeasure 
with which the increasing agricultural and commercial p: 
of this island is regarded by all-powerful England ; and that t 
is the real or apparent motive for its having e the target for 
her diplomatic hostility. : : : 

It is the slave-trade which has excited the philanthropic sus- 
ceptibility of the powerful and numberless abolitionists of 
England, who lose no opportunity, by word and writing, in books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, in private society, and in legislative 
assemblies, to address themselves to the British cabinet, in order 
that ours may be required, at any price, to consent to the perform- 
ance of our treaties. 

It is for the sake yi Says Pg Sedo pac ieee mreniae ~ 
British government solemnly recogni e > ¢ 
the neighbouring republic of Hayti, from whence we are exposed 
toa degree of injury (committed with perfect impunity) which 
it horrifies the imagination to conceive, 
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It is on account of the slave-trade that two active and enter- 


poor envoys of the British and Foreign society, established in 


ze on Bode e Bi paglecenony “, hig 4 erever it is to be found, 
ve presen ves in without any disguise, and to 
the imminent peril of our tran uillity, for the pm emancipa- 
tion of our slaves ; and we are y aware that in Madrid they 
have met with a very favourable reception, as they tell us them- 
selves, and as is to be inferred from the articles which have 
appeared, without any impediment, in the metropolitan press, on 
@ question, the mere agitation of which in public has opened the 
door to the most serious calamities. 

It is by the slave-trade that the number of our natural enemies 
within the island is daily increased since, according to the sta- 
tistical information contained in the Stranger’s Guide For Havana of 
‘the present year, they now amount to 660,000 persons of colour, or 
about 60 per cent. of the whole population, leaving only about 40 
per cent. of the whites. In the year 1775, the coloured inhabitants 

‘ormed no more than 36 af cent of the general population ; so 
that, since that period, the whites have proportionally and pro- 
ively decreased to the extreme point in which they now ap- 
pear, while the negros have gained the relative ascendancy. It ap- 

rs, therefore, as the result of that providential law deducible 

m these statistical facts, that the increase of the servile is destined 
to prejudice the increase of the dominant race. Such has been the 
“result observed by able staticians in the other West India islands, 
and in the empire of Brazil, from whence the celebrated Humboldt 
‘and de Tocqueville have drawn the most disconsolate horoscope 
of the future fate of the white inhabitants of other countries 
similarly situated. 

And it is the slave-trade which is the efficient cause of this 
melancholy phenomenon. It is on account of the slave-trade 
that the immigration of Europeans has not been increased, as for 
our future welfare it ought to have been, under the written pro- 
visions of the Royal Cedula of the 21st September, 1817, under 
the contribution of 4 per ccnt. imposed for its increase on the ex- 
poe of judicial proceedings, and under the committee established 

ff srrceages it. 

ing the quinquennial period from 1835 to 1839, there 
entered 35,203 white passengers at the port of Havana, where 
boa’ A creme | arrive, one half of whom, as mere travellers, would 
probably not remain. During the same period, there were landed 
on the coast of this western department only, the moderately 
estimated number of 63,055 negros from Africa. Hence it follows, 
that, if future events should proceed in the same career, we shall 
be compelled in a very few years to lament, without the means of 
redress, the disastrous and inevitable consequences, which, thanks 
to our own apathy and incomprehensible want of foresight, seem 
destined to overwhelm us. 

And this, most excellent sir, is not all. Let us cast a glance 
only over the countries which sprround us. The firmest mind 
yy fi well tremble to contemplate the dense mass of negros which 
so horribly obscure our horizon. Nine hundred thousand are to 
be found to the eastward, in the military republic of Hayti, with 
disciplined armies, and holding at their disposal the whole means 
of transport which Great Britain has to give. To the south there 
are four hundred thousand in Jamaica, who wait only the signal 
‘of their proud liberators to fly to the rescue in our eastern 
mountains. Twelve thousand, at least, are scattered over 
the Bahama archipelago and islands in our immediate 
neighbourhood, where as many more have been placed by 
British policy, from the captures which have been made at 
their expense of the trade to this island. And, setting aside the 
condition of the slaves of the French West Indies, which are now 
on the eve of emancipation ; let us turn our eyes towards the 
‘north, in the direction of the capes of Florida, and the ports of 
Louisiana, Georgia, and the Carolinas, which place us sdeaoat in 
contact with the continent, where nearly three millions of negros 


— resented to us—a number so immense as to excite alarm, not 


uba only, but throughout the whole American confederation, 
‘whose very heart is sooner or later to be, in consequence, convul- 
sively agitated and devoured. Sad to us will be the day when 
this event occurs, if we do not prepare ourselves deliberately in 

-due time, nay, this very day, for the tremendous explosion. 
is is so urgent, most excellent sir, that, although it were 
certain (as many erroneously suppose) that the advance of our 
agriculture would be paralyzed without the aid of negro labour, 
we ought immediately to prefer to live in poverty with mone & 
or 


~rather than, with blind cupidity, re to seize a rich harvest 


@ single year, and expose ourselves the next to lose not only this, 
‘but all that has preceded it, together with the soil, the machinery, 
and the whole territory of the island, in one general insurrection 
of the negros—so easily stirred up and inflamed by cunning 

issaries, and fed in our very fields by those elements of com- 
bustion which will be thrown upon the fire, from the great centres 
of rebellion which surround us on every side. 

But, fortunately for the island of Cuba, for its present in- 
habitants, and for the interests of the mother country, ‘it has not 
‘been condemned by heaven, nor by the stern law of nature, to 
the necessity of cultivating its fertile soil by the sweat of African 
brows, This was the notion entertained in a former age, when 
the most fatal errors were regarded as axioms; but, for men of 
‘the present day, it is a duty to correct the economical and social 
‘mistakes of our ancestors, and, guided by the light of experience, 
and oy the PS 20" which human reason has made in 
these latter times in all branches of knowledge, we shall doubtless 











succeed in accomplis their correction. Already, in the cen- 
tral portion of the island, the glorious career of agricultural re- 
form has been opened by a son of our industrious ‘Catalonia, He, 
however, and all who follow his excellent example, must expect 
to have to struggle for some time to come with the innumerable 
obstacles which habit, prejudice, bad faith, and, above all, the 
deleterious influence of the slave-trade, will oppose to them ; for 
it is in that traffic alone that we are to seek for the origin of all 
the evils by which we are assailed. 

It is for this reason that the memorialists beseech your Excel- 
lency to take what they have stated into consideration; not to 
offend your Excellency’s high intelligence, nor to anticipate what 
your prudence will dictate in the important affairs to which this 
memorial refers. They look with confidence in the result to the 
illustrious chief by whom they are now governed, to whom is re- 
served the unfading honour of snatching this precious relic of the 
Spanish Indies from the precipice whose brink it overlooks. 





BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VIDEO. 


Tue agitation of this territory is proving favourable to the 
cause of negro emancipation. General sas, the governor 
of the Argentine = lic, has liberated all the slaves under 
his government; and, being about to invade the oriental 
state, of which Monte Video is the capital, he has pro- 
claimed his intention of liberating the slaves in every part 
which shall be occupied by his arms. The following is an extract 
of.a letter from Monte Video, dated February 9th, quoted in the 
Jornal do Commercio, a Rio Janeiro paper, of the 3rd of March, 
1841. 

“We know that the government dispatched a circular to the 
foreign residents, that they. might intimate to the subjects of their 
respective nations, that their slaves should be removed within a 
certain period, because Rosas gives liberty to the slaves of the 
territory which he occupies ; and the oriental government (i. e. 
the government of Monte Video) is obliged to anticipate this, by 
arming all those that are in its territory.’ 

In the Jornal of the 9th of March we have the following, in 
another letter from Monte Video, dated the 22nd February, in 
reference to the above subject. 

“Tn the last circular to the foreign consuls, it was announced 
to them that, Rosas being accustomed to give liberty to the slaves 
of the territories which he occupies with his arms, and the 
oriental state being threatened with an invasion by him, 
perhaps the government would see itself obliged to take pre- 
ventive measures against this evil ; and that, in consequence, the 
consuls should announce to the subjects of their gps egghhy 
nations, that within a given period they should be able to 
remove their slaves. The consuls agreed, that the expor- 
tation of the slaves was difficult, and almost unanimously 
were of opinion, that, not being able, under existing treaties be- 
tween the different powers of christ endom, to make shipments of 
such a number of negro slaves as would be necessary, in case of the 
foreigners exporting their slaves, the government should liberate 
them, indemnifying their masters. From the opinion of the other 
consuls, Mr. Hood the British consul, dissented ; and said that 
the slaves of the English could not be liberated without their 
masters being previously indemnified for the price for which they 
bought them, and without paying them also for the damage, and 
the services of which emancipation would deprive them ; or what, 
in literal terms, meant, that in no case the slaves of the English 
could be liberated. Such is the philanthropy of Mr. Hood! 

“ The government, with the consent of the permanent commis- 
sion, resolved that it would ransom one-half from slavery. This 
theasure is weak and incomplete. In these cases nothing should 
be done by halves. This step will, however, not be taken, in case 
the liberating armies (i. e. the armies of the oriental state) should 
recover what they have lost in the interior Argentine provinces ; 
on the other hand, be assured, that, in case of a powerful invasion, 
“all the slaves will be emancipated.” We find from the same 

apers, that General Ribera, the president of the oriental state, 
ad already liberated his slaves ; and that he had suddenly ap- 
peared at Monte Video, to per: (as it was rumoured) the pro- 
ceedings of the cabinet on the emancipation of all. 

This letter further informs us that “ the English consul, Hood, 
sets out to-day (22nd February) for England, on temporary leave 
of absence.” He is now, therefore, most probably in this country. 

Mr. Hood is not the only peerage who does his best to hinder 
the cause of justice and humanity. The judge of the mixed com- 
mission court at Rio de Janeiro, Sir George Jackson, threw so 
many obstacles in the te J of the condemnation of the vessels 
seized in consequence of their being equi for the slave-trade, 
that it became necessary to send the vessels over to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be tried by the admiralty court there. By this 
means great prejudice was done to the service, a number of prize 
crews being taken off the station, and one of the squadron being 
obliged to be sent over to bring them back ; eels affording 
increased facility to the slavers to run their cargoes during her 
absence, which could not occupy (under favourable circumstances) 
less than three months. 





A Bremen surp, the Julia St. Edward, has been seized as a 
suspected slaver on the coast of Africa, by the English brig Persian, and 
sent home. This has caused a great sensation at Bremen.—Hamburgh 


paper. 
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E COMMERCE OF BRITISH INDIA, VIEWED IN 
ThTS OROBABLE INFLUENCE ON THE SLAVE PRO- 
DUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY AN AMERICAN. 


WE know nothing of the author of the following remarks. The 
Bee come to us througl the Post-office, printed, but not published. 
We think them highly worthy of publication, and therefore give 
them a place in the columns of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. | 


The present condition of the commerce of Great Britain with the East 
India Company’s possessions, and its probable influence on the slave pro- 
perty, and products of our southern states, is a subject at this time of the 
most sérious and interesting character ; and to all who are connected with 
the great staples of cotton, rice, and sugar, should be one of diligent and 
careful investigation. It is clear, from the great increase in the amount 
of East India imports within the last ten years, that they have begun to 
exercise an important influence on the prices of these articles in the Eng- 
lish markets ; and if they go on incréasing in the same ratio for the next 
ten years, our commerce with Great Britain must be materially affected. 
Since the year 1836 (when the duties on East and West India sugar were 
equalized), the importation of sugar from British India has almost doubled, 
and it is the same with the articles of coffee, and cotton. Rice is also 
another article of increasing consumption and of improving quality, and is 
now seen for sale side by side in the grocer’s window, with that from 
Carolina—the former at 3d. the latter at 5d. a pound. As to tobacco the 
present amount of importation from India is small; arising no doubt from 
the want of proper management in the preparation for the home market, 
and skill and knowledge in the cultivators. 

The two subjects connected with India, which now engross the atten- 
tion of the people of Britain, are of a double character and opposite points. 
India wants from England justice and righteous protection, and a fair 
acknowledgment of her claims, as an integral part of the British Empire. 
England wants from India raw materials for her manufactories, and the 
luxuries of coffee, sugar, and tobacco, for her artizans and labourers ; and 
most of all, she wants an extensive market for her numerous wares and 
fabrics, which she can produce cheaper than any other country. These two 
different points of one great national question, have now become the sub- 
jects of discussion by the philanthropists on the one side, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers on the other. Both are working for the attain- 
ment of their separate objects, at different ends of the same chain. The 
one will civilize India by justice and religion—the other by unfettered 
commerce and an improved agriculture. Who would dare to say that these 
are things which the southern people should pass by carelessly and heed- 
lessly, and not prepare themselves to meet the coming change ? 

British India comprises a tract of country almost as large as the entire 
settled parts of the United States, and extensive enough to supply the 


whole of the present demand in England for cotton, rice, sugar, coffee, and-4 


tobacco. A glance at the situation of the East India Company’s territory, 
is sufficient to convince any one that these are no vague assertions ; and 
that causes many of which have ceased to operate, are the reasons of the 
small proportion of East Indian articles, which have been able to compete 
with the same materials from our slave states, in the English market; and 
not from the want of a capacity of production in the soil of India, or from 
the quantity of land, or the price and amount of labour. 

Montgomery Martin says, in his history of the British colonies—“ Tho 
British possessions in India are rich to overflowing with every product of 
vegetable life, which an all-wise and ever beneficent Providence could 
bestow, to gratify the sight, and contribute ‘to the happiness of his crea- 
tures.” Professor Royle, of King’s College, Prooar 5 > the peninsula of 
India and in the neighbouring island of Ceylon we have a climate 
capable of producing cinnamon, cassia, pepper, &c. The coffee grown on 
the Malabar coast is of so superior a quality, as to be taken to Arabia and 
re-exported as Mocha coffee. The Tinnevelly senna brings the highest 
price in the London market. The common potatoe has been introduced 
into almost every part of India with great success, and benefit to the 
people. The continent every where produces indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, and opium. The first, hardly of any note as an Indian product 
thirty years ago, is now imported in the largest quantities into England ; 
the cotton is indigenous to India; many provinces seem peculiarly adapted 
for its culture, particularly Malwa, and those to the north-west. The 
tobacco brought home by Dr. Wallach was pronounced by competent 
judges to be equal to the best from America. The quantity grown in 
India is enormous ; every class, high and low use it, and if the duty on 
it were reduced in England, the different soils of India would afford an 
infinite variety of that fascinating weed for the British market. Very rich 
lands produce about 160 Ibs. per acre of green leaf: excellent Havana 
tobacco is grown in Guzerat, Boglinpoor, Bundlecund, &c.: and some 
from the Irawaddy territories has been reported by the brokers in London, 
as equal to the best American. The want of proper attention in the curin 
bas been a great obstacle to its arriving in a marketable state in England, 
after a long East India voyage. Experiments are now making at Bombay 
in the curing process.” 

“ The sugar-cane is cultivated in every part of India,” says Royle, “ but 
the quality has hitherto been poor : lately, however, a manufactory has 
been established in Burdiwan ; a new mine opened in the Burdiwan coal 
formation, and Yery superior specimens of sugar sent home.” ‘ Sugar,” 
Martin states, *“ may be cultivated in India in sufficient quantities to supply 
the whole world ; its production at present is immense, as it forms an in- 
gredient in almost évery article of food or drink used by the Hindoos ; 
and where the manufacture is attended to, the grain is as large and as hand- 
some as that from Demerara. The soil and climate of the three presi- 
dencies are peculiarly suited to the production of this essential nourish- 
ment to man. The small quantity of sugar which British India now (1834) 
sends to England, notwithstanding that in the former country (India) it is 
exceeded only by rice in consumption, is 76,613 cwts. “ If,” says a writer 
in the Wexford t, “we do justice to India, we could 


draw from these vast and favoured regions the product of free cultivation, 


with the blessing and full requital of the Indian labourer—more than 
twice the consumption of ali the sugar we import, and more than all the 
— os to us from — slave states of North America?’ “The valley 
of t anges, says Secretary Trevellyan, “ is a tract of alluvial try, 
of citeneniioaty fertility, about 1000 miles long, and from 150 ey 300 


- miles abroad, and is capable of producing sufficient sugar for the con- 


sumption of the whole world.” This valley is densely “ end 
mig be given up entirely to the growth of sugar, indigo, , cotton, 
other valuable productions, getting its grain and provisions from the 


neighbouring provinces.” To prove that assertions of these have a 
good » we have only to look imto the ment tables, and we 
shall see, that the importation of sugar from India has almost trebled since 
1831. A late number (November, 1840) of the Caleutta Friend of 
India states ** that {the cultivation of sugar has extended amazingly since 
the duties were equalized in 1836 ; sugar meets the eye every where in 
Calcutta, and were it not for the scarcity of shipping (which is now em- 
ployed in transporting soldiers to China) we should be able to send double 
the quantity that was sent last year to England.” Another paper remarks 
‘* the exports of the year peer will probably reach 54,000 tons,” and 
that “the public mind, both native and European, continues to be 

attracted towards the cultivation and manufacture of sugar.’ The G 
stones of Liverpool, have lately sold their property in Demerara (at an 
enormous price though), and bought large quantities of land in India for 
the cultivation of sugar and cotton. “I have no doubt, said Z 
Macaulay, “that sugar could be produced in India profitably at a penny @ 
pound. “I have received,” the venerable Thomas Clarkson Eisen hg 
information lately (1814) from India of the new and extensive cultivation 
going on there, of sugar, cotton, &c. 

_ But to come to figures. We learn from the custom-house returns, that 
in 1831 the exports of sugar from India to England were about 60,000 
cwts.—in 1836, 152,163 cwts.—in 1839, 519,126 cwts.—and in 1840, 
nearly 600,000 cwts. In the Gazettee prices towards the end of the first 
quarter of 1841, we find that the increased quantity of Indian sugar in 
the London market, brought the price down 10s, on the cwt.. In the 
year 1834, the price was 61s. to 66s., and in 1840, 56s. to 87s., some 
qualities selling as high as the best West India, In 1835, there were 
35,000 boxes and bags imported into Liverpool, and in 1839, 92,000 of 
the same packages, 

_ The next and most important article, and one that enters more 
into competition with our slave-produce than any other, is cotton— 
and here we come to a question of most serious and grave import. Shall 
we or shall we not be able to compete with India in the production of 
this valuable staple, when she receives from England her fall measure of 
justice and good government? and the people of that country are disposed 
to give them to her, which is evidenced by the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, in and out of parliament this year, and even by the members of the 
government itself? 

That we have some real grounds for asserting that India is able to com- 
pete with us in the cultivation of cotton, and that of all qualities, the 
writer of this-has endeavorred to show, by a few substantial facts of recent 
date. It is high time for the people of the south seriously to set about the 
investigation of the subject; and to ask themselves the question, whether 


| slave-labour, at thirty-one cents a day, (three slaves doing the work of one 


free man— a common gproverb in slave-countries) with all its concomitant 
evils and vexations, is equal to free labour in the East Indies, at twelve 
cents a day; alarge supply of labour, and any quantity of wu: i 
land for the purpose ; and with a government and wealthy company ready 
to second them, having only one great impediment in the way— the 
distance of transportation. The whole people of the United States ‘are 
interested in this subject,’ and should be, alike by all, one of common 
interest. 

As to the capability of production, Montgomery Martin says, ‘‘ cotton 
everywhere abounds, but sufficient care has not been bestowed on the 
growth, so as to render it, as in America, a triennial instead,of an annual’; 
or in the picking and cleaning it for export. The Decca cotton is unequalled ; 
and the ‘‘ sea island cotton,” from Saugur island, near Calcutta, “ promises 
to be a valuable article of export.’’ And in another place, he says, “ the 
Indian gavernment have, of late years, made several attempts for the ex- 
tensive introduction of the cotton plant into Guzerat, near the Persian 


gulf, which seems well adapted for the culture.” Royle says, *‘ the best of 
«“ 


cotton is procured from the coast of Coromandel.’ e natural inter- 
nal navigation,” states another writer, in 1839, “is most extensive, 
There are vast tracts of land so near the Hooghly, Ganges, and other large 
navigable rivers, that without the delay of making s, the produce can 
be brought to Calcutta at the moderate cost of transportation of from five 
to ten shillingsa ton. The presidencies of Madras and Bombay likewise 
contain land capable of growing cotton to an illimitable extent’ “ You 
consume,” said Gladstone, in parliament in 1838, ‘‘ 318,000,000 of Ibs 
of cotton which proceed from slave-labour, and onl‘y 45,000,000 of Ibs. 
which proceed from free labour; and that too while you have 
the means in India, at a very little expense, of obtaining all you require 
from free-labour.” ‘‘ Under a juster government,” says a writer of 1840, 
‘‘ we might make ourselves independent of the great product of the United 
States; and low as the price of upland cotton now is, (6d.) we might 
bring it down to 3d.a lb.” “It is not attempted to be denied,” says F.C. 
Brown, of Tellichery, (E.I.) in 1838,‘ that the natives of India can 
produce sugar, cotton, tobacco, and coffee, in the proportion of millions to 
hundreds. It is admitted that they ask no more than to be suffered to 
produce these commodities ; had they been so suffered fifty years ago, it is 
demonstrably certain, that not a negro slave would now exist, either in the 
West Indies or America; for he could not be profitable to his master, 
competing with the Indian labourer at 3d.a day.” The venerable Clark- 
son says, in alate pamphlet of his, “‘ that he has received information 
recently from India, that individuals are hiring large tracts of Idan of the 
East India Company, principally for the cultivation of cotton. One person 
has taken 60,000 acres at his own risk, and expects to employ 100,000 
people more than at present.” We are all aware, too, that the East India 
Company have latterly been taking much pains to procure the best seeds 
from America. “Cotton is as fine in Rajapotanah as anywhere in India,” 
——_ writer (1841) ; and again, “‘ another part of the same province 
¢ ewar) produces all kinds of grain, cotton, sugar, &c.” at 
e mouth of the great river Irawaddy, “ ships large quantities of raw 
cotton of superior quality to Calcutta, and other places, which is used in 
the fabrication of the finest muslins.” This part of India is very similar in 
climate and situation to the Delta of our Mississippi ; and could supply an 
immense quantity of cotton of the best quality for the English 
Bombay newspaper of 1839 remarks, “‘ we have shown, in a former num- 
ber, that until the year 1830, we derived no agricultural produce whateve 









from the fertile plains of Berar, (600 miles from the coast) ; and supplied 
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that district with but a single article—salt—which, owing to the almost 
Fe erg state of the roads, was conveyed from this city on the backs 
of bullocks. In that year, one cm ven Ns cet merchants — ~ 
experiment of conveying back to Bombay, upon returning bullocks, 
some of the ooteat Wich abounds in that country ; the peer, May was 
completely successful, and next year ( 1831), 10,000 loads were received 
from that one district by the same rude conveyance. In 1836, 90,000 
loads were received from thesame province ; but,” the paper remarks, “ the 
roads were so bad, that it imposes an additional cost of 80 Pe cent. upon 
its original price. The government, however, have at length taken up the 
subject ; and have directed surveys to be made for building the road, to 
cost £30,000.” They have also resolved to make a road from Bombay to 
, into the very heart of the cotton district. The Manchester Chamber 
Commerce, in connexion with the East India Company, having directed 
their attention particularly to this staple, express their conviction, that large 
supplies of cotton could be procured from British India at a moderate 
cost, if the cultivation and preparation were better attended to. Accord- 
ingly, the Company sent out an intelligent and capable individual to the 
United States ; and in the fall of 1840, he returned to England, accom- 
ied by several Americans, well acquainted with the cultivation ; and 
Pringin with them several American cotton gins, and parcels of the best 
kinds of seeds. The gins were set up in Liverpool, and several parcels of 
Indian cotton (in the seed) submitted to the working of the new machi- 
nery, and declared increased in price, from the operation, } to $ of a penny 
on the pound. The result was, that while the American gins could clean 
1400 Ibs. a day, to the great improvement of the raw material ; an Indian 
machine (: churka), wih three labourers to work it, could only turn off 
40 lbs. Let it be remembered, that with all this extra labour in India, 
they send cotton to England at the low price of from 6 to 13 cents a Ib., 
and after paying the cost of an expensive transportation. By alate Indian 
mail, we learn that these individuals had arrived, and applied for 1000 
acres of land, in the Tinnevelly district, to make a commencement. 
(To be continued. ) 


ONEIDA AND OBERLIN. 


We have received a pamphlet (an advertisement of which appeared 
in our last,) entitled Oneida and Oberlin,’ from the pen of 
Captain Charles Stuart. It is full of interesting matter, of very 
small cost, and highly deserving of general circulation. A part of 
it is devoted to an account of the educational institutions in the 
United States which have no respect to colour. Of Oberlin we 
have already heard, but it seems there are at least three others 
founded on a similar principle. We quote with pleasure the fol- 
lowing statements on this subject :— 
Darrmoutn Cotrece.—Presipent, N. Lorp, D.D. 
At Hanover, in the state of New Hampshire. 

This Institution has no respect of nation or colour. It was begun as a 
school for Indians, and has one on its graduating class this year, who is a 
Seneca Chief, and a highly respectable and promising young man. In 
1828, a coloured gentleman, named Edward Mitchell, graduated at this 
college, and is now a respectable Baptist minister, either in Vermont or 
New York, At present this college has another coloured gentleman, 
named Paul, amongst its students; and it may be mentioned as an evi- 
dence of the estimation in which they are held, that the Seneca chief is 
president of one of their literary societies, and that Mr. Paul is vice presi- 
dent of another. Mr. Lord, the president of this college, has advocated 
the principles of immediate abolition for several years, although he has 
never joined the Anti-slavery Society. One of its professors, named 
Peabody, lately deceased, was one of the most fervent of the aboli- 





BAWDOIN COLLEGE. 
At Brunswick, State of Maine. 

Professor Smith, of this college has always been one of the most decided 
of abolitionists. The college itself has no respect of colour. In Maine, 
the state in which it is situated, the laws of the state make no distinction of 
colour; there is no difficulty on this subject among the s*udents. 

ONEIDA INSTITUTE.—President, Rev. Bertan GREEN. 
Whitesborough, Oneida County, State of New York. 

This institution is somewhat unique in its character. It dispenses with 
Latin and Greek, eXcept the Greek of the New Testament and of some 
of the fathers—and with the Latin, at the option of the student. But it 
gives a four years course of study, and designs it to be equivalent to the 
usual course. It has attached to it a printing press, a workshop 
for carpentering and cabinet-making, a farm for roots, vegetables, and 

» and cows to supply milk for the fine market of Utica, about four 
miles distant. The character of its president, the Rev. Beriah Green, as 
a scholar, a christian, and an immediate abolitionist, is of the highest and 
noblest stamp. The following is an extract ofa letter from him to the 
Rev. A. Phelps, dated 31st July, 1840. 

**T know not how to speak, or what to say of myself, or any Jabours 
of mine in the cause of humanity, My activity in the anti-slavery enter- 
len not commence with my connexion with this institution. 

er Wright (late secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society 

can you give an account of the part I took, whatever it was, in the har 
sle we had with the slave power, at the Western Reserve College.* 
A leading object with me in ss to preside over this (the Oneida) 
Institution, was the promotion of the causeof holy freedom. I came 
hither in the summer of 1833. Of the convention which formed that— 
the American Anti-Slavery Society—you may remember, I was President. 
From that time to this, my aims and activity, both in the pulpit and the 
, at home and abroad, tongue-wise and pen-wise, are known 
and understood as extensively as my obscurity would permit. I cannot 
<= how many lectures, as an advocate of freedom, I have delivered ; 
can only say, a | al ta Something I have attempted with my 
pen ; an ironical di on colonizatiou in the Emancipator ; a num- 

* This was in Ohio,in 1832. It was the first struggle with the slave- 
of thought, speech, and action, on the subject of 

n literary institutions. It preceded the forma- 
r aan Sunes igratenae de ,ety by upwards of a et ie 
American 3 Society not organised at Philadel- 
phia till December, 1833, eeaugien 





ber of articles in the Anti-S Quarterly M ine; two or three 
sermons—one delivered in ig Pr Titerasele. on the death of 
Lovejoy ; a large tract on the New Testament views of slavery, may be 
particularly mentioned, The discussion at Utica, to which you refer, 
occurred very soon after I came to this place ; it awakened a very deep 
interest in the community, and led, I think, to important results. The 
trials my activity has brought upon me I have little to say about. I 
have been misunderstood, misre nted, traduced, opposed, virulently 
and extensively, both in Church and State. To go into particulars I 
cannot, with the hope of making a justimpression ; I am, in such mat- 
ters, almost peculiarly forgetful. 1 know not to what to ascribe it, 
but I have no heart to record what wicked and unreasonable men 
say and think of me. The Lord knoweth them that are his. A great 
story about the trials, and the magnanimity, and the excellence of 
Oneida, I cannot summon up mind enough to tell; much less about 
persecution.” : 

This extract gives a glimpse of Beriah Green. Bright, brave, gener- 
ous, fervent, free from self, disdaining the recital of his trials and perse- 
cutions in the cause of religion, humanity, and holy freedom ; yet, with 
the institution of which he is the head and soul, having done and suffered 
more in the cause of the slave than any other institution in his coun > 
or than any other individual, excepting T. D. Weld, J. G. Birney, E. P. 
Lovejoy, and Dr. D. Nelson. The discussion at Utica, to which he ad- 
verts in the above extract, was between him and a then powerful colo- 
nization agent, named Danforth. This discussion attracted the attention 
of the entire country, and powerfully contributed to dissipate the coloni- 
zation delusion. He has ever since been almost incessant in his generous 
labours ; with scarcely an exception, he has been present, and borne a 
conspicuous part in all the greater re tong conventions and anniver- 
saries of his country. The productions of his pen have been of the 
highest order, his lectures and addresses are almost numberless, and 
have been given in season and out of season, spurning toil, and freely 
hazarding life. The Oneida Institute, over which he presides, has now 
about twenty coloured students, of negro or of Indian blood. 

In 1836, the heroic faithfulness of Beriah Green awakened legislative 
persecution against the institution, and Oneida is yet the only institution 
which has been thus honoured. Mr. David Wager, of Utica, moved earl 
in that year, in the senate of the state (New York), a resolution, whic 
was adopted, “directing the committee on literature to inquire into the 
propriety of denying the Oneida Institute all participation in the benefits 
of the Literature Fund.” 

This fund is a governmental fund for the advance of public literature. 
Its benefits were accordingly restricted from the Oneida Institute. The 
only real grounds of the restriction were, that, both among officers and 
students there was freedom of thought, speech, and action, agreeably to 
the laws of the state, on the subject of slavery and abolition ; the only 
pretended grounds, “that the institution was the hot-bed of sedition”— 
“ that it was exerting a political influence,”—and that its president, Beriah / 
Green, had been active in propagating the doctrines of abolition,” &c. 
That is, dauntlessly declaring the truth of God, against slavery arid 
hypocrisy ; exerting a moral and religious influence in favour of li 
law, and justice, and propagating the eternal principles of righteousness 
and love. 

On these lawless and unconstitutional proceedings of the legislature, a 
public meeting was convenec in Utica, and several noble resolutions 
adopted, in order to sustain the thus violently and proudly assailed liber- 
ties of the State. One of these resolutions was— 

‘* That the recent attempt in our legislature, to diminish the pecuniary 
resources, and to tarnish the character of the Oneida Institute, on the 
ground that its officers and students vote as they please, and embrace 
a religion which pronounces slavery to be a sin, is not only a dangerous 
infringement of our political compact, but a daring and wicked invasion 
of God's moral government.” 

In the course of the proceedings of this meeting, Gerrit Smith, one of 
the noblest and loveliest types of manhood now existing, whether in a 
natural or christian sense, said, ‘‘ On the present occasion, Sir, we have a 
special duty to perform, in aid of the sacred cause of anti-slavery. The 
providence of God affords us an eminently favourable opportunity of 
testing the sincerity of our devotion to this cause. By extending a help» 
ing-hand to the school, which has fallen under pro-slavery vengeance, we 
shall be giving good proof of our appreciation of the great principles of 
that cause. These principles, the Oneida Institute has had the courage 
and the honesty to espouse ; with these principles, hated—yet beautiful— 
persecuted, but one day triumphant and glorious—she has ever dared to 
identify herself; she has made common cause with them, and nobly de- 
termined that their fate shall be hers.” ; 

But the pro-slavery heart of the United States was not satisfied with 
legislative persecution ; the American Education Society, an association 
of voluntary benevolence, though patronizing all sorts of seminaries, col- 
leges, and academies, , bad, and indifferent, which will consent to be 
dumb respecting the idol-crimes of their country, has seen fit to prohibit 
Onedia to its beneficiaries, on pain of forfeiting its aid. 

But thus scowled upon, and assailed by legislative as well as by na- 
tional turpitude, Oneida Institute, with Beriah Green at its head, has never 
wavered. In the heart of the Empire State, as New York is called, alike 
from its extent, its population, its character, and its giant progress, and 

ossessed of a location admirably adapted to the purpose of coment 

bour with study, Oneida only needs the means of procuring addition 
instructors, buildings, libraries, and apparatus, to command any desirable 
number of students. The writer of this article appeals in its bebalf, to the 
abolitionists, both of Britain and America, or rather, of the world ; and 
he does so, because Oneida is the oldest and most thorough anti-slavery 
Educational and Literary Institution which exists in the United States ; 
because its distance from all similar institutions, (Oberlin, the nearest, 
being 500 miles distant from it,) precludes all local interferences between 
them ; and because, being situated in the most flourishing county of 
the most powerful State in the Union, it has peculiar advantages, as a 
point of attack upon the common enemy, the pro-slavery spirit of its country. 
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